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Wuat is education? There are many 
who will give a definition. But who are 
educating? Who are “ drawing forth the 
mental powers?” It is one thing to rattle off 
the definition, quite another to direct all the 
exercises of the school-room in accordance 
with the definition. Some declare this im- 
possible ; declare those to be mere theorists 
who insist that the work of the school-room 
should be selected solely with reference to 
its EDUCATIVE power. What is your practice? 





THE question is frequently asked, ‘‘ What 
shall we do with our daughters ?” An Amer- 
ican woman says, ‘‘ Make cooks of them.”’ 
A man of large experience says, ‘“‘ Let them 
do anything that men do.” Instantly a thou- 
sand voices are heard, ‘“‘They cannot do 
that, and even if they could they must not.” 
The truth is, we have almost reached the 
time when woman will not only be permitted 
but expected to do far more things than at 
present. Her sphere is widening, her influ- 
ence deepening, and her abilities are more 
than ever respected. Her voice is heard in 
almost every place where man’s is,—in song, 
in exhortation, at the bar, by the bedside 
of the sick, in the halls of learning, on the 
public platform, and even in the sacred desk. 
She has become especially the teacher, hav- 
ing in many places entirely displaced her 
brothers. This is as it should be. Nothing 


shows more clearly the civilization of our 


times. 





RELIGIOUS teaching in our public schools|O God, to count me among Thy covenant 
is generally a failure because those who in-| children. 
struct make it a pack-horse, upon which to|the Strength~of my riper years, and teach 
load all sorts of human inventions, church|me so to number my days that 1 may ap- 
catechisms and public bugbears in the public| ply my heart unto wisdom. Keep me from 


schools. It may tickle denominational pride 
but it ddesn’t advance public morality, to re 


quire unwilling children to swallow human|glory in doing good to the souls of men. 
composition in place of divine authority. In 
an English public school eopatly, the doc- 


trine of the Trinity was illustrated in the 
following lucid manner: “Suppose it be- 
came dark suddenly, and a lighted candle 
was brought into the room, its light would 
be instantly distributed into every corner of 
the room. The tallow, the cotton and the 
air produce the light; thus the Blessed 
Trinity make our God!” If we everreack the 
time when the morality and authority of 
Christ, pure and simple, is alone taught, 
as the basis of Christian life, we shall 
also reach the time when the _ public 
teaching of religion will be commended by 
all sensible people. 





WHO are judges of good teaching? The 


people have been told this story so many 
times that they believe in it as they doin the 
Declaration of Independence. The “‘ Norfolk 
Examination” opened the eyes of people a 
little. That was conducted by an expert; 
he showed that the towns adjacent to 
Boston—great Boston—were having teach- 
ing that was only “fair to middling.” And 
yet these towns had their Boards of Edu- 
cation that had annually for fifty years, 
congratulated the public on their good 
schools. If a single county in New York 
State could be thoroughly examined by an 
expert and the naked truth told, it would be 
the best thing that could happen. 





Simzon NortH, the ex-President of Hamil- 
ton College, died February 9, 1884, leaving a 
precious memory behind him. Timid and 
unbrilliant as a man, as a teacher he was in 
his true element; graduate after graduate 
“‘took their diplomas from his hand, and 
afterwards walked conspicuous in the world’s 
light.” When friends gathered around his 
bier they wouid all unite in saying : 

‘**O, he was good if ever a good man lived.”’ 
Teachers, is there a nobler epitaph than 
this? To teach well and get that worthily is 
enough. 

Let us look at Simeon North when he was 
eighteen years of age; he then wrote this 
private consecration of himself to the High- 
est : ‘‘ To thee, O God, I this day make an 
entire surrender of myself. I consecrate to 
Thee my powers of body and mind, to be 
spent in Thy service, and so as to promote 
Thy glory. Henceforth may it please Thee, 


Be Thou the Guide of my youth; 





port me in the agonies of dissolution. As 
Thou dost now in the morning of life enable 
me to devote myself to Thee, so, O Lord, 
wilt Thou give me strength to spend my last 
breath in Thy service and praise.” This ex. 
plains why a man of no remarkable gifts of 
mind by nature could be so useful and so be- 
loved. 





TRUTY is what all honest men seek. All 
other things are of infinite insignificance in 
their estimation. It makes no difference to 
them where it strikes, when, whom, or how, 
if it be but the truth that strikes the blow, it 
is all right. 

The reason honest truth seekers and truth 
speakers are scarce is because truth often 
goes contrary to selfish self-interest, for it is 
always in the interest of self to be honest, 
but not often in interest of selfishness. It is 
the hardest thing in the would to speak the 
truth. 

** Get but the truth once uttered, and ’tis like 

A star new born, that drops into its place, 

And which, once circling in its placid round, 

Not all the tumult of the earth can shake.” 
Sometimes silence is a lie, History is full of 
proofs of this statement. There are times when 
we must speak out ; to keep still would be cow- 
ardice. Times come to teachers when even 
for the best salary paid in the world, keeping 
still would convict them of moral perfidy 
lt is said that 
** The devil trembles when he sees 

The weakest saint upon his knees,” 

because a man generally tells the truth when 
he talks to his Maker, and the devil can’t 
stand the truth. It is satanic to be afraid of 
the truth. Almost as bad as liars are those 
who will not see the truth when they have the 
chance. They remind us of the old New 
England fisherman who very strictly com- 
menced Sunday on Saturday at sundown. 
He was out on the bay when he said : ‘“* Come 
boys, we will go home; itissundown.” One 
of them objected, and said: ‘I don’t think 
it is sundown yet.” His deeided answer set 
all questions at rest: “Jt is sunset! We 
will go home.” He reached the beach, and 
as they were turning homeward the fog 
lifted and the sun shone out in all its glory. 
‘“‘There,” said one of the young men; “I 
told you it wasn't sunset.” But with his 
back upon the sun and his eyes looking 
toward the heavy banks of fog that huag 
thick and dark in the East he cut short ail 
question with the final answer: “It is sun- 
set.” 

It is an old and homely saying: None so 
blind as those who won't see.” The most 
difficult cases to deal with are the“ Will-nots.” 
The ‘‘Can-nots,” area hopeful class. But 
the ‘‘ Will-nots” have passed the line of 





,|the follies and vaaities of the world, and 
.| make me through life the instrument of Thy 





And when I have done and suffered all 


labor. A bigoted old man once said: “If 
you proved it by Euclid and Bacon, I would 
not believe.” He was at least an honest 
mule. As beating will never make a balky 
horse stir, so scolding and arguing will never 
move a stubborn man or child. Let them 
alone. That isthe remedy. Here is a valu- 








which Thou requirest of me, wilt Thou sup-| able lesson for teachers. 
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A FRIEND has called my attention to the words 
of Thomas W. Bicknell in his Journal of Educa- 
tion of Sept. 13, 1883. Of the New Education he 
says (p. 169): “‘This bantling which somebody 
brought into the world, and which the New York 
SoHoo. JourNAL for commercial advantages, if for 
no other, has taken in hand to nourish and defend,” 
etc. The charge made in the above paragraph by 
Thomas W. Bicknell, I pronounce. meun in its 
spirit, highly offensive, and false in every particu- 
lar. I regret that a man who was at that time 
holding the high office of President of the National 
Association, could stoop to print such a base charge, 
knowing as he must, that it was malignant slander. 
I publish this that the vast number who are ear- 
nestly asking for a reform in education may see 
what sort of a man Mr. Bicknell is. 

Amos M. KELLOGG, 


THE article on ‘‘ Primary Reading and Drawing” 
by Mr. Hailman, in the JourNAL of Oct. 11th, 
should have been credited to his daughter. 








WE are greatly encouraged by the enthusiasm 
and magnitude of the Mind Class, the most favor- 
able reception given to the articles on Normal 
Teaching, and the thankful letters received from 
hundreds of teachers concerning the use they make 
of the many helpful articles we are publishing. 
The work of making such a paper as this is great, 
but we are more than paid when our readers are 
benefited. 


+ 


Our subscribers may rest assured that, without 
doubt, never again in the history of the JouRNAL 
will such a delay occur as last week. It vexed us 
more than we can express. But the cause is one 
that should cheer the real lovers of educational jour- 
nalism in our country. The INSTITUTE was on the 
press much longer than we expected, the enormous 
number of 60,000 copies being printed. This is 
by far the largest number ever printed of any 
educational paper in one issue. A few statistics 
will show how large this is. Of paper it took 240 
reams of 500 sheets each, weighing in all nearly 
seven tons, and costing nearly $1,200. It would 
take one printing press 30 days of 10 hours each, 
to print this edition. 

We hope to continue to make both JouRNAL and 
INSTITUTE worthy the most hearty co-operation of 
all interested in sound educational thought. It is 
our determination to continue to fight shams and 
cramming, advocate the best methods, help teach- 
ers who are sincerely asking for light, and keep 
ourselves in lively sympathy with whatever is 
good and true. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 








Tre Connecticut State Teachers’ Association is a 
remarkably good looking and dignified body, a8 it 
ought to be, living in a land of ‘‘ wooden nutmegs” 
and ‘‘ steady habits.” They seem to a New Yorker 
and a Westerner to lack warm-heartedness and 
frank cordiality, but we believe that under the 
ciust of Yankee reserve there beat many warm 
hearts. They certainly have clear heads. On 
Friday the large hall of the High School was full 
to overflowing and all the papers and addresses 
were up to the high intellectual standard demanded 
by dwellers in the land of Yale. If they had per- 
mitted more interchange of opinion much valuable 
thought would have been uttered, for rarely have 
we seen together more good heads and cultured 
faces; but, we detected among the lady teach- 
ers many tired and weary looks. Is it possible 
Connecticut gives to her fair teachers too much to 
do? Without an exception the men looked flourish- 
ing and, in some instances, fat. The women are 
good looking, but work too hard. 

The vim and force of New England thought is 
too much suppressed by false ideas of propriety. 
Teachers of Connecticut have knowledge and energy 
enough to move a mighty educational reform. We 
hope the day is pot distant when the pent up forces 
will find vent. That it is needed is proved by the 
statement of Mr. Fox, of New Haven, in his paper, 
in which he said that not more than three or four 


schools in the whole State teach Civil Government. 
It was a remarkable admission. 

The city of Hartford is both old and famous. 
In it stood until August 31, 1856, the Charter Oak, 
the story of which is familiar to every school boy; 
here two hundred and fifty years ago the first 
American Constitution was framed; here the first 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum was opened, an institution 
intimately associated with the name of Gallaudet. 
Here is probably the best, although not the costliest, 
High School building on 8ur continent, and in pro- 
portion to its population here is the most wealth 
of any city in the Union. Its name in recent years 
has become a household word by the many insur- 
ance companies that here have their home. In 
this city is published the oldest paper in the Union, 
the Courant, which, although not the first, has a 
continuous record that dates back to an earlier 
period than any otherin the country. In the beauti- 
ful new State house hangs the old charter granted 
the colony by Charles II. in the year 1662, and hid- 
den in the old oak tree, October 31, 1687. The 
massive frame in which the charter is now pre- 
served was made of the wood of this tree. 

We missed the presence of the esteemed former 
Secretary of the Board of Education, Hon. B. G. 
Northrup. We understand that he hed only just 
returned from his extensive trip through the West. 
We wish he could have been present, and told his 
impressions concerning what he had seen and 
heard. We met Mr. Parish, for many years the 
Superintendent of the New Haven Schools, and 
Charles Northend, of New Britain, the author of 
* Teacher and Parent.” The Hon. Henry Barnard 
was not in attendance, but we learn that he is in 
good health. 

Connecticut is more closely allied in business to 
New York than Boston, and we believe the time is 
not far distant when the sympathies of her teachers 
will be more towards the West than the East. 
There are earnest, progressive, wide-awake men 
and women in her busy cities. We shall have 
occasion to speak of the work of several of them in 
future numbers of the JournaL. The papers of 
greatest value to working teachers were: ‘* Teach- 
ing Politics in the Public Schools,” by Geo. L. Fox, 
of New Uaven, a full report of which we give this 
week; ‘‘The A BC of Number,” by Miss E. M. 
Reed, of the Welch Training School, New Haven, 
and ‘‘ Science Conversations in the Lower Schools,” 
by Prof. Arthur B. Morrill, of the S. N. School, 
Miss Reed's paper was of great value, and we are 
happy to state that it will be printed in full in our 
columns. Professor Morrill promises to contribute 
to the JournaAL full reports of his work in the Nor- 
mal School. A capital exercise of a most suggestive 
character was conducted in elementary arithmetic 
by Miss Helen F. Page, of the Normal School. 
There was no theory about it. It was all work. 
We have full reports of what she did, which we 
shall print next week. We are certain that our 
readers will be glad to know what one of the best 
of Connecticut teachers can do when she is trying 
to do the very best she can. 

The address of Prof. F. E. Bangs, of New Haven, 
on ‘“‘The Relation of Learning to Teaching,” con- 
tained some of the most convincing arguments in 
favor of improved methods we have ever heard. 
It was solid and scathing. It hit right and left. 
There would have been a warm discussion over it 
could it have been permitted. 
There was no exhibit, but we saw a very simple 
and useful thing which pleased us much. It 
was exhibited by Geo. G. McLéan, of Portland, 
Conn., costs only ten cents, and is only an elastic 
band which can be stretched over a slate in an 
instant and effectually prevent all noise. What a 
very God-send to the weary nerves of many a 
teacher who, in his noisy mansion, called to rule, 
is distracted with the continual clatter of slates. 
JEROME ALLEN. 





In the method for multiplication of decimals, in the 
Oswego article of week before last, the answer and the 





question: ‘‘ By dividing 125 by 1,000” and ‘‘ How divide 
125 by 1,000,” should have been printed 625 in each. 


$$ 
For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


NORMAL TEACHING.—VIII. 





OSWEGO STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
By Epwarp R. SHaw. 


Practice ScHOoL.—Lesgon in Physiology given 
to senior grade, pupils 13 to 14 years of age. 

Said Miss Walter, the critic teacher, to those who 
were to teach the senior grade Physiology: ‘ Let 
your foremost aim be to make the child reverence 
his body.” And it was very plainly to be seen 
that such a result was being secured. 

In the work that I saw the practice teacher, Mr. 
Barnes doing, he observed carefully two things - 
going from the seen to the unseen, and from the 
simple to the difficult. The order in which the 
subject is taken up is, in the main, as follows: 
SKIn.—Qualities structure, use, care. 

Musc.Lks.— Qualities, structure, use, care. 
BoneEs.—1. Qualities, hard, smooth, light, porous 

at ends, knobs at ends, ridges and depressions 
on the surface. 

2. Structure.—(From sawed bone), hard, porous, 

fine tubes, canal, marrow. 

3. Composition.—Bone in dilute acid, bone 

burned. 

4. Skeleton.—Framework and support of body, 


Skull, 
5. Parts. < Trunk, 
Extremities. 


6. Joints.—Armas, legs. 

7. Joints.—Connections : 
ligament—sprain ; 
cartilage—use ; 
synovia—use. 

Kinds: 
movable, 
hinge, 
ball and socket, 
immovable. 

Care of Bones.—Growth and repair. 
Digestive System, 
Circulatory System, 
Nervous System. 

We give here one of the lessons we listened to. 
At Oswego they insist upon beginning the lesson 
with a review of past work or the previous lesson, 
and also that the pupils’ answers shall, in nearly 
all cases, be full statements. 

REVIEW. 

Teacher. What did we find on the outside of 
our bodies? 

Pupil. We found skin on the outside of our 
bodies. 

T. What is the main use of the skin? 

P. To protect the parts underneath it. 

T. What is just underneath the skin‘ 

P. The muscle or lean meat is underneath the 
skin, 

T. What is the use of muscle? 

P, The muscle moves the parts of the body. 

ADVANCE WoRK. 

T. What isunder the muscle? 

P. There is bone under the muscle, 

T. How do you know? 

The pupils gave various answers: one said: ‘‘! 
can feel the bone in my fingers and at my elbows.” 
Another, ‘‘ We can see the bone inside the flesh in 
beef and pork”; another, ‘‘I saw a man who had 
his finger cut off, and I could see the bone inside 
the flesh. 

At this point the teacher showed specimen (a 
dog’s leg that had been preserved in alcohol), and 
located the skin, muscle and bone. 

The teacher then passed specimens of bones to 

each pupil. 

What kave I given you? 

A bone. 

What about the bone? 

You gave me the bone. 

Tell me all you can about the bone. 

This bone is white or pink, and smooth. 

Make a dent inthe bone with your finger- 


& 


I cannot. 
. Why not? 


WSUES AAS 





Because it is hard. 
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T. Hold the bone on the end of one finger, and 
tell me about its weight. 

P. It is light. 

T. Examine the end of your bone. 

P. It is full of very little holes. 

7. What word describes a thing which is full of 
such little holes? 

P. Porous. 

T. Shut your eyes and pass your fingers over 
the whole bone. What. did you notice ? 

T. I noticed a knob on the end of my bone. 

P. I found a ridge on the side of my bone. 

T. Tell me all you have learned about your bone. 

P. Itis white, smooth, hard, light, porous at the 
end, and it hasridges and knobs at the end. . 

T. Draw on the board one line to represent this 
face of your bone; this edge; this edge; and this 
edge. 

The pupils passed to the board, and drew quick- 
ly and well what they were directed to draw. 

And here we may mention that drawing was 
made, all through the Practice school, to aid in 
all work. In the plant lessons, leaves, stems, flow- 
e.s, and separated parts were drawn. In alesson 
upon the characteristics of the Indians, we saw a 
snowshoe, a wigwam, a tomahawk,a canoe, etc., 
drawn. Inarithmetic, in history, in fact in nearly 
every subject, drawing came in as auxiliary. But 
turn to the lesson. 

T. What kind of lines have you drawn? 

P. Curved lines. 

T. What kind of faces and edges must your 
bone have since you draw curved lines to repre- 
sent them? 

P. Curved faces and edges. 

T. Why do these bones have curved faces and 
edges? 

Pupil does not know. 

T. What is the shape of the top of the door- 
way down stairs? 

P. It is curved. 

T. Why was it built with a curve instead of with 
straight lines? 

P. it was built so because it looks better. 

T. Yes; it is more beautiful. 

T. Why are all the arches in the railroad bridge 
made with curved instead of straight lines ? 

P. Because they look better. 

Another Pupil. Because they are stronger. 

(Teacher illustrated to class by drawing.) 

T. Why do we make curved faces? 

P. For beauty and strength. 

T. Bones are curved for the same reason. 

T. (presenting a large bone sawed longitudinally.) 
Teil me all you can about the substance of which 
this bone is formed. 

P. It is white, hard, and porous, and there is a 
greasy substance in the middle. 

T. This greasy substance is called marrow (writ- 
ing the word upon the board); see if you can tell 
me why this greasy substance is placed inside of 
bones, for our next lesson. 

T. (presenting two bones.) Describe this. 

P. This bone is very limber and tough. 

T. Now describe this. 

P. This bone is very brittle, and it is stiff. 

T. The first bone has been in acid, and the min- 
eral substance has been taken out of it. What is 
left is called the animal substance, or animal part 
of the bone. What does the animal substance give 
bones? 

P. The animal substance gives toughness and 
limberness to bones. 

T. This other bone has been burned and the ani- 
mal. substance has been destroyed ; this part is 
called the mineral substance of bones. What does 
the mineral substance give to bones. 

P, The mineral substance gives hardness and 
brittleness to bones. Another pupil added stiff- 
ness. 

T. (presenting skeleton.) What have I ? 

P. A skeleton or bones. 

T. From what animal do you think these bones 


P. From a man. 
T. Of what use were these bones to the mant 


T. Suppose the bones could be taken out of your 
body without hurting you, how would it affect you? 
P. I could not stand up. ~ 
T. Then of what use are the bones of your body 
to you? 
P. The bones hold my body up. 
T. Who can tell it another way? 
P. The bones support my body. 
T. What do you call the part of a building which 
supports or holds up the rest? 
P. The framework. 
T. What may we call the bones? . 
P. The framework of the body. 

SUMMARY. 
T. Tell me the qualities of bone. 
P. Bone is white, hard, porous, light. 

T. Describe the inside of the bone you saw. 

P. Tt was hard, white, and full of a greasy sub- 
stance. 

T. Of how many substances is bone composed? 
T. Bone is composed of two substances—animal 
and mineral. 

_T. What does each give to bone’ 

P. The animal substance gives toughness and 
limberness to bone. The mineral substance gives 
hardness and stiffness to bone. 

T. What is the use of bones in the body? 

P. Bones support the body ; bones are the frame- 
work of the body. 

This lesson was followed by lessons on the back- 
bone, chest, skull, and then came lessons on the 
growth and care of the bones. 


+ 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


THE TRAINING OF THE SENSIBILITIES. 





MIND ARTICLE.—NO. VII. 
AWN EXCEEDINGLY IMPORTANT SUBJECT. 


The sensibilities stand in a commanding relation 
to both the will and the thinking powers. To ig- 
nore their importance is toignore that which has 
given the best teachers of the world their greatest 
success. An iceberg has no power to mould child- 
nature, neither has a blazing pine-knot, or a stub- 
born mule. A successful teacher must combine 
clearness and strength with warmth, light, and 
unyielding determination. Tears alone have no 
power. They may give evidence of remarkable 
weakness, and an ignoramus will be kicked out of 
doors by pupils who have not a particle of sym- 
pathy with his misfortunes. They will laugh him 
to scorn, for unsympathetic and ignorant stubborn- 
ness always provokes merriment. 
A PERFECT TEACHER. 

This mythical personage has equally developed 
all three qualities, Will, Feeling, Knowledge. Here 
we represént him: 





No. 1.; WILL. FEELINGS. | INTELLECT. 
He can't be found except in educational journals. 
Some teachers, especially those inexperienced, 


would be represented like this: 


Intel- 


“wet 


No. 2. = FEELINGS. 


Great feeling; little intellect and will. Other teach- 
ers, especially the old ‘‘crammers” and “ grinds,” 
are as follows: 


INTELECT. 


No. 3. WILL. | 


Feelings 


Great will and knowledge: almost no feeling. 
With such teachers the ‘‘know something” and 
the ‘“‘ must” are grand educational forces. They 
would give more for an excellent *‘ recitation” 
than for all the sentiment in the United States. 
No, 2 will laugh and cry in the same breath ; the 
will is weak and the examination papers poor. 
Such teachers marry early and teach small schools 


at home. 
SELF-EXAMINATION, 





Pupil does not know. 


Draw your diagram carefully and honestly. It 
will do you good. Make it six inches long, and 


gestion is an excellent one, and needs no further 
explanation. 
Now we come to the real object of this article— 
the methods of training the sensibilities so that 
they may work in harmony with all th2 other parts 
parts of the mind. 

IN SOME CASES THEY MUST BE REPRESSED. 
Many young children develop in early life great 
emvtional power. They laugh or cry, are very 
cheerful or despondent, or have an inordinate curi- 
osity and sociability. They cannot say no; have 
no will of their own, and are not content unless 
they are hanging on the neck of the teacher and 
assured a hundred times that they are objects of 
affection. It is not necessary to cause such dear 
little creatures an instant of pain. Their intellects 
must be made to grow, and their wills brought 
into active exercise. They must be put into situa- 
tions where they obliged to assert themselves. 
This can be done by means of motives. The emo- 
tional force must be brought to bear upon the 
motive forces. A child says: ‘‘ I love you so much, 
my dear teacher! 
‘*Well, my child.” will you do something for me 
that will make me feel very happy?” 
‘** Anything in the world.” 
‘“Well, then, if you do this work in arithmetic 
to-night, I shall be made very happy when I see it 
to-morrow.” 
To-morrow comes, and the work has been poorly 
done. The teacher says: ‘* The work is not well 
done, and J feel bad about it.” 
The child bursts out into a passionof tears. The 
next day greater effort is put forth, and the teacher 
is made happier; by-and-bye the‘ work is ex- 
cellently done, and the teacher is rejoiced But 
by this time the intellect begins to assert itself, 
and the emotional nature is less ‘demonstrative. 
In like manner the will can be reached through 
motives of duty, right and wrong. The object of 
the teacher is to overpower the feelings when they 
are in excess by developing the will and intellect 
through motives skillfully applied. In every in- 
stance as soon as the will and intellect begin to 
grow, the emotions will be found to work in har- 
mony with them. This is tiie education of the feel- 
ings. 

IN SOME CASES THEY MUST BE CULTIVATED, 
This can be done in a hundred different ways. 
Cheerfulness, joy, wonder, beauty, curiosity, disap- 
pointment or disapprvval will wake up the feel- 
ings of the most unfeeling child. An entire book 
could be easily written on this subject. Is a boy 
willful, stubborn, and immovable? Does he de- 
light in causing other children tocry? Is he un- 
moved by the emotions and desires of his teacher? 
Get him to laugh at something worth laughing at. 
Show him by stories the meanness of a low action. 
Make it appear as mean as possible. Get him 
to do youa favor—to help you or some one else. 
Excite feelings of obligation. Go out of your way 
to help him. It may be necessary to punish him ; 
if so, let it be done, and let him understand the full 
enormity of his actions, and with a feeling heart 
punish him thoroughly. If it must be done, let it 
be well done. 

AN ANECDOTE OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 

The best men have had the deepest feelings. In 
his manly days, no one was held in higher esteem 
by the people of this country than Daniel Web- 
ster. An incident in his early life forcibly illus- 
trates the true composition of his nature, and shows 
us how deep his sensibilities were. His father was 
poor, yet he resolved to send him to college, a 
dream he had hardly dared to cherish. He says: 

‘‘T remember the very hill we were ascending 
through deep snow, in a New England sleigh, when 
my father made known this purpose tome. I could 
notspeak. How could he, I thonght, with so large 
a family, and in such narrow circumstances, think’ 
of incurring so great an expense for me? A warm 
glow ran all over me, and J laid my head on my 
father’s shoulder and wept ” 

This little incident shows how deep were his sen- 
sibilities. His strength of intellect and will aré 
universally recognized. Something more must be 





subdivide it into,its proportional parts. The sug- 
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A TALK ON GEOGRAPHY. 


By Co. F. W. Parker, Normal Park, Ill. 

Geography as a science was not possible until 
Humboldt made his discoveries and Ritter his ap- 
plications.. We will accept the common definition 
of Geography, and say it is a description of the 
earth’s surtace. 

When I ask you to describe the house in which 
you live, what is it you see? Itsform. Does any- 
thing intervene? Do you see the words, the de- 
scription. definitions, or terms? Think of a fam- 
iliar landscape. You see the outlines of form, the 











describe anything you are dependent upon the 
image of the object seen in the mind, only the 
mental picture can be described ; nothing else. 
Now think of the places visited by Red Riding 
Hood. Do you not see the real places? Or Robin- 
son Crusoe’s island. You see no map of the place, 
but the hills. and slopes, and sea shore, the bays, 
the stream and his hut, all seems real to you. But 
when you think of North America, you see only a 
map, and not as it should be, an acwual reality of 
structure andform. The object of primary Geog 
raphy is to build in the mind the picture of the 
continent; it is mental building. 

What Humboldt discoverei1 and Ritter applied 
was that the continent is the unit, an organism 
adapted to life.—a beautiful arrangement suited to 
the life of plants and animals. What is the differ- 
ence between North America and Africa, so plainly 
shown in the cordition of man, the highest form 
of animal lifeineach? Itis in the difference of 
character of the continental organism, and the 
suitability for the favorable conditions of life. 

The character of a continent depends on the 
slopes and their relative size, positions, and 
form. Examine the planes beginning at Pata- 
gonia. We see one short slope running to 
westward, and the opposite one toward the east. 
Do you see where these slopes end? Do you see 
them stretch away northward, cross the Isthmus 
of Panama, and on to Alaska, across Kamschatka, 
and through Asia and Europe, and ending in Spain. 

This you see, is the solid organism—the frame- 
work of the continent. Now take up the study of 
the coverings, the flesh or soil, and its conditions 
and adaptations for the support of life. We pass 
on to the life blood of the great organism, the sys- 
tem of drainage, water courses and river systems. 

I have told you that I believe structure the pri- 
mary thing to be taught, and the reasons why it is 
most important have been given. It teaches the 
stage on which men have acted. Howshould we 
proceed? Use sand and mould the forms, and 
show the elevations, slopes and basins. Don’t stay 
in the sand. It will be a very great injury if too 
much dependence is placed on its use. Draw maps 
and teach from them. 

I have been asked if I would not begin teaching 
Geography with the globe. No; Iwould not. But 
you may ask, ‘Is it not best to go from the whole 
to the part? Yes: but where is the whole from 
which we must begin? The unit is the continent. 
It is easer to take this as the unit and begin teach- 
ing from it, than a part of the continent, a state, or 
acountry. But should we not begin teaching from 
the surroundings? Yes; but for what purpose ? 
We teach these to prepare the child’s mind to im- 
agine the whole. If he sees'the ridge of a hill he 
can imagine the mountains. When should this 
preparation begin? Teach from the first, form, 
color and size. How and where should the begin- 
ning be made? Begin out of doors. Go and ex- 
amine a hill; begin with the summit, the surface, 
drainage, rocks. etc.; the main thing is the struc- 
ture. Let the children ask the questions. By all 
means follow the child, and don’t foreordein what 
he is to do and think. Return to the school-room, 
and have the child mould the form of the hill in 
sand. Criticise and have the scholars criticise work 
done, and then let them invent and make new 





must follow. After this, studies of mountains will 
be desirable. After this study the plains and river 
basins. These are the units into which the conti- 
nent is to be divided. Find and trace the water- 
shed, which is a line, not a ridge. Where does it 
begin and where end? How many slopes ? Where 
will the river be found? Why does it not flow 
straight ? Would it not be better if 1t did. What 
difference is there between a river and a canal. 

Afterwards teach the coast line. If you begin at 
the first with the coast, it is by no means likely 
they will get a true picture of a coast line. Ask 
what is a coast line. How wide? Why not 
straight? Why does the land go out into the 
water and the water into the land? What would 
be the result of a straight coast line? What effect 
on the condition of man? In the course I would 
give the structure, and the moulded and drawn 
outline should be given, as a means of seeing the 
structure. Teach drawing. Draw a great deal, for 
the same purpose as the using of sand, so that the 
structure may be built in the mind. The mind goes 
from the imaginative to the real, but it loves the 
real, and is intensely interested in it. 

The study of Geography leads on the one hand 
to geology and mineralogy; on the other to the 
study of life in all its forms: botany, zoology, and 
even to anthrepology and anatomy. It is the very 
center of the sciences, and the first and most im- 
portant of them all. 


For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


SELECT EXTRACTS FOR READING OR 
RECITATION. 








HOPE. 

Hope is like the wings of an angel soaring up to 
heaven, and bearing our prayers to the throne of 
God.—JEREMY TAYLor. 

Hope can wait ; 
Forecasting eternity, 
She needs no date, 
Save opportunity, 
Wherein to lay the base 
Of solid truth and grace, 
And everlasting liberty. 
Hope can act ; 
Her fruitage glorious, 
The inspiring fact 
Makes one victorious ; 
And seek with quenchless love 
Those things which are above, 
With spirit brave and joyous! 
—The Watchman. 
MERCY. 

The heart that is ‘‘ full of mercy ” will not often 
‘prompt utterances or performances which interfere 
with the happiness or the welfare of others, other 
wise than helpfully. Its possessor will not readily 
wound the feelings of others by speech or conduct. 
It cannot be denied that there is a great deal of 
merciless speaking and acting among those from 
whom better things might be expected. They are 
unmerciful who do to others, or speak of others, as 
they would not have others do to them or speak of 
them. 

The time may be near when we shall not regret 
that we have been so merciful; but our regretting 
will rather be that we had not more of whatis 

“ful) of mercy.” 

The quality of mercy is not strained ; 
It droppeth as the gentle dew from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice blessed ; 
It blesses him that gives, and him that takes. 
—Shakespear. 
There’s a wideness in Ged’s mercy, 
Like the wideness of the sea ; 
There’s a kindness in His justice 
Which is more than liberty. 
For the love of God is broader 
Than the measure of man’s mind ; 
And the heart of the Eternal 
Is most wonderfully kind. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
To keep a friend is a harder matter than to get a 
friend.—Ovip. 


There is nota momont without some duty.— 





forms of hills. The oral and written description 


CICERO. 
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pemniats hold men faster than benefits; hope is 
a cable and gratitude a thread. 


To an honest mind the best perquisites of a place 
are the advantages it gives a man of doing good.— 
ADDISON. 


True bravery is shown by performing without 
witness what one might be capable of doing before 
all the world. 

Our true knowledge is to know our own ignorance, 
Our true strength is to know our own weakness, 
Our true dignity is to confess that we have no dig- 
nity, and are nobody and nothing 1n ourselves, and 
to cast ourselves down before the dignity of God, 
under the shadow of whose wings, and in the smile 
of whose countenance, alone, is any created being 
safe. Let us cling to our Father in heaven, asa 
child, walking in the night, clings to his father’s 
hand.—CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

Sub-divided in many a class, 

Graded well is the mingled mass ; 

Work for each that each can attain, 
Though because ’tis hard we oft complain. 
Weary with toiling the page grows dim, 
Before tired eyes the hard words swim ; 
*Tis so hard for us, in our weak unrest, 

To feel that the Master’s plan 1s best. 


The day is done for the baby, 
And in her cradle bed 
Now rests on the soft white pillow 
The tired golden head. 
Not one in the whole home-circle 
Can half so weary be, 
For who of the busy household 
Has worked so hard as she? 
‘+ All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy : 
All play and no work makes him a mere toy.” 
The most delicate, the most sensible of all pleas- 
ures, consists in promoting the pleasures of others. 
—La BRUYERE. 
Whate’er our prizes, or how fair our crown, 
Or deep our losses, only this is best, — 
The soul’s great peace. Nor sneer, nor smile, nor frown, 
Can shake it from its rest. 


Exalt thy calling! On its spotless shield 
Write truth, write honor, valor, first and last. 
Cravens may clutch thy stars, and thou not yield ; 
Love them and hold them fast ! 


To serve thy generation, this thy fate ; 
‘* Written in water,” swiftly fades thy name ; 
But he who loves his kind, does first and late, 
A work too great for fame. 
—Mary CLEMMER. 
EXTRACTS FROM EMERSON. 
Skepticism is unbelief in cause and effect. 
The way to mend the bad world is to create the 
ight world. 


\Work is victory. 

To make our word or act sublime, we must make 
it real. 

The genius of life is friendly to the noble, and in 
the dark brings them friends from far. 

If there ever was a good man, be certain there 
was another, and will be more. 

How it comes to us in silent hours that truth is 
our only armor in all passages of life and death ! 


THE recent observations of Professor Tyndall are 
interesting in the extreme. On opening the door 
of his cottage in the Alps on the evening of the 27th 
of September last, he observed his shadow, thrown 
by a small lamp on the wall behind, projected on 
the fog outside, aud round his head a luminous 
circle or halo, without color which proved to be an 
artificial rainbow. This he succeeded in reproduc- 
ing by means of a copper boiler, from which steam 
was let out into the cold air to form a fog, and the 
light of the lamp behind the head to replace the 
sun. With an electric light the circular bow was 
very distinct and showed signs of color, its outer 
circumference being red and its inner blue. More- 
over, the corresponding secondary bow was seen 
beyond it, with its colors reversed. To those who 
may wish to make the experiment in an inexpensive 
wav, Dr. Tyndall recommends a spray of spirits of 








turpentine and petroleum. 





Men talk as if victory were something fortunate. ° 
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HOW TO TEACH GEOGRAPHY. 


z 
ORDER OF TOPICS FOR THE STUDY OF THE GRAND 
DIVISIONS OF THE EARTH. 


1. Striking Characteristics. 

. Brief History. 

8. Position, etc 

1. Highlands. 

2. Lowlands. 

3. Profile. 

4. Progressive Map. 


a] 


4. Surface. 


5. Drainage. 
6 Political Divisions. 


‘ (1 Border Water. 
7. Natural Divisions. 2 Projections. 
3. Isthmuses. 


(2 Causes. 
8. Climate. <2. Peculiarities. 
(3. Healthfulness. 


1. Vegetable. 
9. Life. }2 Animal. 
8. Human. 


10. Production. 

11. Export. 

12. Import. 

13. Prominent Cities. 

14. Journies. 

15. Comparisons. 

Il. 

OUTLINE FOR THE TEACHING OF NORTH AMERICA BY 
MEANS OF SAND TABLE, WALL MAP, AND DRAW- 
ING, PREPARED BY MISS M. R. WEBSTER 

I, PosITIon. 

Use the globe in gaining the position both in re- 
gard to the hemispheres and to the other con- 
tinents. 

Il. Form. (General.) 

Let child show the general form int» which this 
continent may be put by tracing upon the map or 
drawing upon the blackboari. Compare with the 
shape of the other continente. 


Ill. Size ye aes 


IV. GENERAL BOUNDARIES. 

V. OUTLINE. Coast points, including islands. 

Teacher use the moulding-board and wall map. 

land 2. After moulding the outline, gain the 
coast points from the chart, according to their de- 
pendence, without regard to their order on the 
map. For example—discuss the waters that nearly 
surround the peninsula of Florida before describ 
ing that peninsula; take up Behring Sea before 
Behring Strait. Notice any peculiarity, any points 
that are more dangerous than others. 

3. Outline drawn. Teacher draw on blackboard, 
children follow on slates, using simple construction 
lines and naming the coast points as they are drawn 
for a review. 


VI. SuRFACE. 
(a) Atlantic Highlands. 
(6) Pacific Highlands. 
1. General relief. { (c) Central Plain. 


(d) Height of Land. 

(e) Slopes, (N. S. E. and W.) 
After moulding the flat outline, build up the gen- 
eral relief as teacher gains it from the child. Have 
outline map on blackboard and picture the relief. 
2. Particular reliet. Separate each highland into 
its mountain system and plateaus. Then separate 
the systems into their ranges and peaks. Make 
many comparisons. Be sure children are able to 
pronounce and write all the names correctly. Give 
special attention to scenery of noted places, 
such as Yosemite Valley, etc. Make use of many 
pictures, Have child draw the profile outline of 
surface from North to South, and from East to 

West. 
VIL. DrarnaGe. 
1. Have a talk on the circulation of water from 
the ocean back to the ocean. Apply their knowl- 
edge gained to North America. Work with the 
moulding board. Gain where the river systems 
are,and why there. Compare rivers with regard 


to length and direction, and discuss the belt of | words. 
lakes in the northern part. Let child reason out 


many questions. 


2. Separate the systems into the rivers of which 


pal rivers and lakes representing them on the 
moulding and blackboards. Bring out interesting 
points, such as Yellowstone Park, Niagara Falls, 
Pictured Rocks at Lake Superior, etc. 

VIII. Som. 

Review surface and drainage. From them gain 
the general soil. Bring out striking contrasts, such 
as the barren plateau of Labrador, and the fertile 
valley of the lower Mississippi. 


TX. CLIMATE. 


North America (1. Northern, 
may be divided < 2. Central, 
into three belts, { 3. Southern. 


Discuss each separately and afterwards make 
many comparisons, giving reasons. After discuss- 
ing modifying influence, latitude, elevations, winds, 

currents, soil, etc., child infer the climate. Bring 
out especially the climate of California, Labrador, 
Southern and Gulf States. Work out a condensed 
tabular view upon the board. 

X. PLANTs, ANIMALS, MINERALS, AND MANUFAC 

TURES. 

Use the three belts given above. Many of the 
points may be gained from surface, soil, and cli- 
mate. Place the names on the blackboard in tabu- 
lar form. Let child bring in specimens and locate 
on the moulding. 

N. B. It is a good plan to have child write com- 
positions on some of the most interesting pro- 
ductions. 

XI. PourricaL Divisions, PEOPLE. 

Take only the large divisions. Make the people 
of the countries real by drawings on board, pic- 
tures, stories, and specimens of articles belonging 
to them. 

XII. Cries. 

Describe, name and locate some of the most im- 
portant cities. Take imaginary journeys from one 
city to another, and children tell about the surface, 
soil, climate, productions, and people of the land 
through which they pass. Illustrate these journeys 
by the moulding board. Points of history may be 
be brought in incidentally. Have a complete map 
of North America drawn for a review. 

N. B. These steps may be used also in work with 
a State or country. 


From the Course of Study, New Haven, Conn., Mr. SAMUEL T. 
DutrTon, Supt.) 


PRINT OR SCRIPT FIRST: WHICH? 





TWO AUTHORITIES. 
SCRIPT. 

Col. Parker says: ‘‘The arguments in favor of 
using script alone in the first steps are: 
1. It is as easily if not more easily learned than 
print. 
2. It is made much more easily by the teacher 
than print. 
3. By copying the written word or sentence the 
child not only fixes the form of the word in his 
mind, but makes the word in the same form that 
he will make it all his life. 

4. By writing, the first step is taken in master- 
ing the second great means of thought expression 
by language. Each means of thought expression 
has its peculiar and indispensable influence upon 
thought evolution. Thus the child in gaining the 
power of written expression at an early age, gains 
with it a new power of thinking. 

5. Copying words and sentences is the best, 
and indeed the only way of beginning to learo 
spelling. 

6. It fills up a great portion of time with excel- 
lent, busy work. 

7. The change from script to print, when some 
one hundred to two hundred words have been 
learned can be easily accomplished in one or two 
days. 

The reasons why print need not be used at first, 
are: 

1. Print is rarely used in practical life in making 


2. It does not at first in any way aid learning to 
read. 
8. Two sets of forms, script and print, are con- 





they arecomposed, Describe and name the princi-! fusing to the child. They take more time, 


4. The easy change from script to print renders 
the early use of the latter totally unnecessary.” 
PRINT. 
‘President Geo. B. Brown, of the Indiana State 
Normal School, says: 
** Which will call to the teacher's aid most effec- 
tually the family and the child’s associates? There 
can be but one answer to these questions. The 
teacher will find most aid in teaching the child the 
printed word. The primary readers are filled with 
printed words. They are also embellished with 
engravings. Books are in constant use in the 
home, etc., etc. It would seem therefore that the 
child should be first taught to make the transition 
from the spoken word to the printed word. The 
difficult thing to do is to make this transition from 
sound to sight forms. It is comparatively easy to 
make the transition from one sight form to an- 
other. Shall we not, then, teach that sight form 
first which the instruments used and the associa- 
tions of the child most aid to impress? 
After the child has become familiar with printed 
words, then it is not a difficult task to substitute a 
script form fora printed form. Jn this case the 
transition is from one sight form to another. 
Shall they both be taught at the same time? 
If the principle of *‘ one thing at a time ” holds, 
then we must answer “No.” The child should first 
compare the sound form with which he is familiar, 
with one strange sight-form—not with two. Else 
there will be unnecessary confusion and consequent 
waste of energy 
After the child has become familiar with the 
printed form, then he can compare this familiar 
printed word or letter with the strange script 
word or letter, and no cunfusion will attend it. 
This theory will permit the script form of a word 
to be taught during the first week of a child’s at- 
tendance at school, perhaps. It only requires that 
he shall first become familiar with the printed 
form.” 





THE project of a caaal acress Florida, connect- 
ing the Gulf of Mexico with the Atlantic Ocean, is 
being warmly taken up in America. According, to 
the report of the chief engineer, the total length of 
the canal will be 139} English miles. It is proposed 
to make it wide enough to admit of two steamers 
passing through abreast. The cost of the work is 
estimated at £9.00(,000, sterling. When the canal 
is finished it will diminish the distance between 
New Orleans and Liverpool and New York 412 
miles, effecting an economy of three to seven days 
in time. This means in large vessels a saving of 
from £60 to £100 a day in food and wages, in addi- 
tion to a saving of £100 a day incoal. The Straits 
of Florida are exceedingly dangerous, and ship- 
wrecks there are very frequent A further saving 
will accordingly be made in imsurance on vessels, 
which is estimated at from 1 to1} per cent. The most 
elevated spot through which the Florida canal 
could be cut is considerably lower than the high- 
est point on the route through which the Suez 
canal was carried. There are, in fact, no great en- 
gineering difficulties in the way. 





Taot.—Encourage much and never point outa 
minor defect to a beginner, who has, perhaps, 


the others in the class to have his maps perfect. 
The teacher cannot praise the map, but he may, 
however commend the efforts ; and if, in addition 
to this, he ‘* will notice without seeming to,” when 
mistakes have been made, and will himself draw 
an outline on the board, makiny thesime mistakes, 
exaggerating them, and will request the criticism 
of the class, he will find the very pupils criticising 
his work, who have made the same mistakes. The 
teacher should then explain how the map may be 
made correctly next time; and also call the atten- 
tion of each one in the class to his own map, to see 
if he has not made similar errors. The pupil should 
not be required to tell his failing, for he will see it 
himself, and it will not be hkely to appear on the 
next map. 


Education is~the chief defence of nations.—Ep- 








MUND BURKE. 


labored more diligeutly and anxiously than any of . 
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TABLE TALK. 





How_I Conpuct InstrrutTEes.—Believing I have hit 
upon a “‘ good thicg” in the way of instituting, I will 
briefly detail my method. 

If practical, I get the names of the teachers in the 
county beforehand, having their standing indicated by 
the county superintendent ona scale of 5; 1 denoting 
best ; 2, second best, and so on. 

As soon as possible then I prepare a program and as- 
sign to these teachers duties, such as addresses, essays, 
discussions, etc., to the number of three or four for 
each day. Then the rest of the time I set apart to my- 
self and any outsiders who may be present. My duties 
are mainly in the way of lectures on the various 
legal branches, endeavoring to deliver one exhaus- 
tive lecture on each branch, each lecture followed by 
a discussion. I also present, by lecture, the prominent 

_ matters of school management, as The Program, Pun- 
ishment, ‘* What teachers should read,” Classification, 
Discipline, Order, Morals, Higher Qualifications, etc. I 
find my work more fruitful of good results when it con- 
sists of lectures, than when I outline a subject on the 
blackboard and take the unstudied opinions of teachers 
and “‘ gassy ” visitors. 

At the beginning [deliver an ‘‘ introductory ” and at 
the end a ‘* closing” lecture. 

At night I deliver a popular lecture, endeavoring to 

» get the parents to be present, On such occasions I dis- 
cuss subjects that concern the citizen. 

At the close of each day we usually have a query- 
box and a critic’s report, in both of which exercises the 
teachers participate with considerable interest. 

I can say, without undue boasting, that I have never 
held an institute that was considered dull—have never 
had teachers ‘‘ move tu adjourn” before the expiration 
of the time, and in one instance have had them move 
to ccntinue a week longer; and on one occasion they 
actually arranged for two weeks instead of one the fol- 
lowing year. These institutes have been the direct 
cause of erecting several new school-houses, and have 
set more thana hundred teachers to reading educational 
books and school journals. 

We know Mr. Smith has had excellent success in In- 
stitute work; for this reason we call the attention of 
our readers to what he does. We want to know what 
is done in various parts of our country, and it is by just 
such communications.as this we can find out. 


WALTER J. SMITH. 
Owenton, Owen Co. Ky. 
*#* 


Having received the JOURNAL, and read it carefully, 
I feel like exclaiming: ‘‘ Here, at last, is a fountain of 
educational truth!” How I wish every teacher in our 
beautiful young State could be induced to read the 
JOURNAL and practice more of its excellent teachings. 
Every element of thought is 
fast being changed into an engine of progress. Em- 
blazoned upon every pedestal of learning we find deep- 
The taxidermist is giving 
way to the teacher. The idea that we can force brains 
to grow will soon be past, and the knowledge that 
they can be cultivated, and grow in loveliness and 


Education is progressing. 


er, fuller, freer education. 


beauty of their own free will, is illuminating and vital 


izing the best schools of our counti1y. The JOURNAL, 
more than any other paper in the United States, is 
spreading the good work. Not because it calls it the 
‘* New Education,” but because its methods are com- 
mon-sense and true to nature. There is nothing in the 
In fact, like ‘Greenback Party,” I think the 
name is unfortunate; but when I lovuk at its great ob. 
ject. to crystalize all methods into truthful, natural, ef- 
fective teaching, I cannot help saying, let it come, no 


name. 


matter by what name. L. D. LavIpson. 


Principal Stromburg. Neb., City Schools, 
a) 


** We have twelve schools in our borough, with eleven 
We have three school 


female teachers and one male. 
buildings, one in each ward of the town. 


I have felt for several years that in educational mat- 
ters we are behind the army of advancing schools. We 
have very little supervision, but at the time for promo- 
tion we have examination in abundance. Each teacher 
is principal of her own school, but no principal over all 


the schools. 


In order to bring the teachers and directors together 
for the purpose of discussing matters wherein the 
schools of the town might be improved, we have formed 
a Teachers’ Association, which has been attended by 
half of the teachers and an occasional director. We 
have been aided by our county superintendent and a 
popular institute instructor, but have not been able to 

: neverj attend educational 


_ grouse those teachers who 


5 


— 
meetings and county institutes only because they 


must. The old education being largely in the ascen- 

dency in our School Board, we can expect to receive| The Rditor will reply tolettersand questions that will be of 
gen- 

little assistance from that source. We have become | *#! interest, ‘but the following rules must be observed: 

somewhat disheartened, and would ask aid from the Put matter relative to subscription on one piece of paper anq 

ScHOOL JouRNAL, with the hope that it will direct us in | "ft (2. £0 into this department on another. 

some successful course in arousing our teachers and 


3. Re pointed, clear and brief. 
4. We can not take time to solve mathematical problems. but 
directors from this educational lethargy, for our own 
efforts have seemingly been fruitless.” a 


we will occasionally insert those of general interest for our read. 
*## 


“San if b ail is expected 
. BD m nm answ 5 
worth asking are worth putting in a letter, 3; do not ana 
6 Pitereatter all questions that may be answered by ref 

DIFFICULTIES OF THE TEACHER.—I notice in your edi- | the, ramets text baste, nS involving ho important 
tion of the 27th the assertion that ‘‘ The difficulties of proluded from t Ai 1. apaee 6 Ge ame, Es 
the teacher outside of the school-room are many-and 
varied.” I have seen such assertions made before, and explanation of the following : 
I must confess I should like to have an explanation. Does 9x4+2=88 or 54? Why? 
Are we to suppose that a teacher has no prerogatives - Ray 0 et or 108? * 
which are bound to be respected? I am a teacher of “ 12+2x3-18o0r2? = 

, 3 What is the value of 4x6+6x2+8x38—4? 
some experience and hold the profession to be second to| pave the following ex seaal ; 
tl ? 

none. I do not believe that difficulties exist in this| not, why? ' ee ee 
profession in any greater degree than in any other. If Multiply 75-8 (25-38) by (@9—72)<7-—- 
they do I have not yet discovered them. It is well ~~ ine a oe . marron 7 
known that to be a successful professional man, a gen- ateutnd »x sigs. xo—H00. 
tlemanly, pleasant beariug is essential. And while en- A let m2 xe ey GO-Tct 008. , 
deavoring to please, it is not nesessary to forfeit either einen wenden 9 will oblige the above in next week's 
independence of thougbt or action. If it is done, it A CONSTANT READER AND SUBSCRIBER. 
soon becomes a mutter of course—a thing to be ex- [Fvery science has its own specific language. To be 
pected. And I claim that where these difficulties exist, 
itis the fault of the teacher. If, as all live teachers 


able to teach any science the language of that science 

must be thoroughly studied and perfectly mastered. The 
claim, our profession is second to none, why should we 
not, after the duties of the day are over, allow ourselves 


language of mathematics is both verbal and symbolic. 

The operation finding the sum of 4 numbers, each equal to 
the same relaxation as the other professions? Are we 
to be a distinct class? Must we feel restraint on ac- 


9, issymbolized by the expression 9x 4=26. This symbolic 
count of our occupation? To be sure, unseemly actions 


language, translated into verbal language, reads, nine 

multiplied by four is equal to thirty-six. In using sym- 

bolic language, we must consider not only the meaning 

> of the symbol, but also the extent of its influence. In 

are out of place. But so they are in any gentleman, | the expression, 9 x 4=86, the symbol indicates that 9 is 

and teachers are or should be gentlemen. Teachers may | to be multiplied by 4, but the quantity to be considered 

depend that if they do not assert their individuality they | #36, not® nor 4. | The numbers 9 and 4 are simply com. 
cannot expect to be regarded in the same light as other 
professional men. Let us hear no more of this nonsense 

concerning the difficulties, socially, of the teacher's life, 

at least until they can be more satisfactorily demon- 


LETTERS. 





Please publish in next week’s JOURNAL an answer and 


ponent parts of the quanity. If we add 2 to the qu n- 
tity and symbolize it, we hove 36+2=38. Using the 
factors of 36 and symbolizing the expression, we have 
9x4+2=388, The quantities to be considered are simply 
36 and 2. If we transpose the terms and write 24-94, 


the result is th ._- a 
strated. If they exist, would some one inform us how heiitae a 9x aa wees 
and why? 9+2x6=21 

* * 
12+2 x<3=: 2 


The following is like many letters received, and 
serves to show whet the JOURNAL is doing towards ed- 
ucating the teachers of the country : 

‘*T am in charge of a small graded school here, am a 
disciple of the ‘New Education,’ as I understand it, 
and want all the light I can get. I have simply a 
‘picked-up’ educaticn. The only school I have at- 
tened since the age of fourteen being my books, teach- 
ers’ gatherings, and your publications. However, by 
these means I have been able to ‘ pass,’ and, what is 
better, to please some schools. s.” 

e#e#* 

The following is from Florida. It speaks for itself. 
‘*When I came to my Southern home I expected to 
teach no more, but find a young orange grove sucha 
greedy fellow, that it is work for him or he will starve 
on your hands ; work for him, and he will feed you in 
your old age. So the present finds me teaching with 
all the interest of old, but with many drawbacks, viz.: 
grades from the alphabet to the high school, no wall 
| maps, no globes, high seats, no blinds, a shining black 
board called a blackboard. But every child studies 
well, obedience is the general rule, and all seem to put 
faich in teacher. mn R.” 


A good daily paper deals with life, but forsakes the 
old traditions of news. It is always pure. While it 
carries the news of the world, an impure word or a 
phrase of double meaning is never admitted to its col- 
umns. It deals with love elopements, divorces, or what- 
ever else makes up the history of the day, but nothing 
is printed that a young girl might not read in a miscel- 
laneous company. The tone of the paper is not only 
pure, but is rigidly orthodox and conservative. It holds 
religious beliefs, and admits nothing that conflicts with 
them. It appeals to the intelligent, conservative, Chris- 
tian family. It interests good people, pure minded 
women as well as worldlier men, Therefore, instead of 
being abusive, stilted, and purient, it is genial, sympa- 
thetic, and cleanly. It satirizes gently, but protests 
frankly, is never malicious, brutal, or ill-natured. 

eee 

I want to bid you God speed in trying to interest the 
teachers of the country in the ‘‘ New Education.” and 
the sooner the teachers realize the fact that it has come 
to stay, and the law of the ‘‘survival of the fittest” 
will apply equally to teachers in thcir work, just so 
soon will our schools begin to improve and the teacher’s 
work rise to the dignity of a profession. 

Cuas. C, ROBERTS, 


4x646X2+8x3-—4=21} 
‘* Multiply 7548 (25-+-38) by (ov—72)x 7—100.” 


“and 7548 x(25+388) x (89—72)x7--100.” 
are equivalent expressions and have the same value. 
The vinculum is not necessary; 8 is a coefficient of 
(254-38) with or without the vinculum. In the expres: 
sion (89--72) x7, the sign of multiplication indicates tliat 
(89--72( or 17 is to be multiplied by 7. Hence the vin- 
culum is superfluous. The parenthesis shows that the 
difference between 89 and 72 is t» be multiplied by 7. 
In the expression 4x6+-6 x 2+3x3-—4=21}, it would 
prevent confusion by using the sign of aygregation in 
the second term, over both dividend and division, thus: 


4x646xX2+3X3—4=21}. 
MENSURA. | 


(1) On which bank of a river runnivg south will the 
floating débris be more likely to accumulate ? (2) Why 
are ships becalmed at sea, often floated by str ng cur- 
rents into dangerous localities, without the knowledge 
of the crew? (3) Why isa gun firing blank cartridges 
more quickly heated than one firing balls? (4) 1fa ball 
be diopped from a high tower it will strike the groud 
a little east of the vertical line. Why is this? (5) In 
what line does a stone fall from the mast-head of 4 
vessel in motion? 6. Suppose a string fastened at onv 
end will just support a weight of 25 Ibs. at the othr. 
Unfasten it, and let two persons pull upon it in opposite 
directions, How much can each one pull withoul 
breaking it ? H.C. F. 

[(1) If the revolution of the earth causes the water in 
a river flowing south (on account of the freedom of the 
motion of its particles) to be heaped upon its right 
(west) bank, there, doubtless, will the débris accumu- 
ate in greater quantity. But we very much doubt 
whether any difference is noticed, or noticeable, from 
this cause in any river. (2) If the sky is such that no 
observation from the heavens can be taken, and the 
currents are unnoticeable, it is easy to see why the 
captain may be mistaken in, orignorant of his location. 
(8) If such be the case, it may result from the longer 
period of time that the exploded charge is in the barrel 
(4and 5). The latest authority we have gives the /ol- 
lowing : ‘A body dropped from a point above the sul- 
face of the earth always falls in a straight line, which 
is directea towaid the centre of the earth.” If any body 
meets resistance (as air, when a ship is in motion), it 
will take the direction of the resultant of the forces 
acting upon it. (6) Clearly all the string will hold when 
in a vertical position.—C. J.] 





(1) 


What is wrong in these sentences, and why? ) 


Passengers are forbidden standing on the platform. 
There is no doubt of him intending to return. 

Ark. JOHN WATSON. 
\(1) This is correct as it stands. It would also be cor 
rect, and, we think, preferable, to say “to stand,” in- 








Babylon, L. I. equivalent to the infinitive, though the 


stead of “‘standing.” The participle ining 1s Sregneotiy J 
’ 
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times, be preferable as to form and elegance. (2) This 
should be, ‘‘ There is no doubt of his intending to re- 
turn.” As given, it is exactly parallel with an idiom 
in the Latin and the Greek language, but is condemned 
by grammarians as ‘less precise and less consonant 
with the genius of our language,” and the reason seems 
to be this, viz.: As it is given, “him” is the principal 
word (or basis) cf the phrase, and the rest is adjunctive, 
which is the opposite of the sense intended, the base of 
the phrase, in sense, being evidently the intention (ex- 
pressed participially) to return. and this should be the 
basis, and the other words adjunctive.—C. J.] 


Please give the proper analysis of the following ex- 
ample: The two hands of a clock are together at 12 
o'clock. When will they be next together ? 

Me. Mrs. MARY EGBERT. 

(Suppose (for the sake of greater clearness in reasov- 
ing) the hour hand to be at 11, and the minute hand at 
12. In just one hour, or at 12, they will be together. 
Now the minute hand bas, in one hour, gained 55 min 
ute spaces. But when they are both at twelve, in order 
to be together, the minute hand has 60 spaces to gain’ 
But the ratio of gain is constant. Hence to find the 
time when they will be together, we have the following 
proportion, viz.: As 55 minute spaces are to 60 minute 
spaces, so is one hour (the time required to gain 55 min- 
ute spaces) to one hour and one-eleventh of an hour— 
the time required to gain 60 minute spaces.—C. J.] 


(1) What is the present ratio of representation in the 
House of Representatives? Townsend’s ‘‘ Civil Gov- 
ernment” says 151,911. Michigan Red Book says 134.- 

. The former used as a divisor gives the proper 
number (325), when the total population is the dividend. 
(2) What dates are most authen‘ic for the first settle- 
ments of the original 13 colonies. Histories differ wide- 
ly. Piease publish a list if you can. F. D. 8. 

{(1) Townsend’s * Civil Government” is right. The 
Michigan Red Bcok was right before 1883, After every 
census the ratio is increased and the members of the 
House are reapportioned among the several States by 
direct act of Congress. See U.S. Statutes at Large. 
This is an interesting subject. Trave it from Washing- 
ton’s administraticn down.— H. 

(2) The dates in Bancroft’s History are as nearly cor- 
rect as any. See answer to similar question in a previ- 
ous number of the JOURNAL.—A.] 


I offer the following good-night song which I fre- 
quently use in my school, to the readers of the JouR- 
NAL: 

“Again the parting hour has come, 
Again we think of home, sweet home ; 
As fades the day-star in the west, 
So lay we by our books to rest. 
Cho. Good night! Good night ! 
We leave our joys to memory bright. 
Sweet slumber soon shall o’er us fall, 
Good night! Good night! 
Good night to ail. A. E. L. 


(t) How is the soand of a vowel standing alone in a 
syllable, to be determined? (2) And how 1s the sound 
of any vowel unmarked to be known? (8) Please give 
name and price of a good manual on teaching penman- 
ship, and of conducting a class in the same in > 


{(1) Consult a dictionary. Diacritical marks show 
the established pronunciation. (2) The introduction to 
your dictionary will explain how the author intends un- 
marked vowels to be sounded. If it does not, cast it 
aside and get abetter. (8) ‘‘ Theory of Spencerian Pen- 
manship,” paper 18c., boards 29c., Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co., 8th and Broadway, N. Y.: ‘‘ Penman’s 
Art Journal and Teacher’s Guide,” 205 Broadway, $1 
per year.—H. } 


Why do the authors of school histories differ so widely 
in regard to the dates of the first coloniul settlements ? 
My class are studying as great a variety of text-books as 
they can procure, and have noticed that no two authors 
agree. hat work is most nearly accurate ? 

F. D. 8. 

e early authorities were so careless in giving dates 
that our best historians have found much trouble in 
finding the correct-ones. Bancroft’s dates are as nearly 

-accurate as any. He has given 50 years hard study to 
the subject of American history.—Ebs. ] 


How many Presidential candidates are there? 

red James G. Blaine, the candidate of the R? 
pu ican ; Grover Cleveland, of the Democrat ; Ex-Gov. 

t. John, of the Prohibition party ; Benj. F. Butler, 
nominated by the Anti-Monopolists, and Miss Belva 
Lockwood, nominated by the Calafornia Woman’s Rights 
Association.—ED. ] 


Where can I gain information concerning the Corres- 
pondence University mentioned in a recent number of 
the SCHOOL JOURNAL? L. M. I. 

Write to Prof. Lucian A. Waite, Cornell University, 
It , N. Y.—Ebs.] 


(1) Was U. S. Grant named Hiram Simpson? If so, 
when did he change his name to Ulysses? (2) How 
many Representatives in our Congress at wea <9 ? 


A.T. 
[(1) His name was originally Hiram Ulysses, but his 


spusumment to West Point was blunderingly made out 
By lysses S. Grant, and so it had to remain. (2) 869.— 


A. 8. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





TO SUPERINTENDENTS, INSTITUTE CONDUCTORS AND TEACHERS. 
Our readers would like to know what you are doing. Will you 
not.send us the following items: Brief outlines of your methods 
of teaching : Isteresting personal items: Suggestions to other 
workers. by active tion can advancement be 
made. ousands are asking for information and we shall be 
glad to be the medium of comnunication between you i them. 

ITORS. 


CONNECTICUT STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
On Wednesday evening, Oct. 23d, William A. Morey, 
,0 





Ph.D., of Boston, delivered an interesting address on ‘‘The 
Great Northwest.” The first paper on Friday morniug 
was by Mr. George L. Fox, of New Haven, on * Teaching 


Politics in the Public Schools.’”’ Among other good things, 
he said that brave and Lp citizens ip wet be op’ 
to ae and selfis . Since the State gives the 
responsibility of citizenship she ought to give the best 
means of training for its duties. 
Oral instruction can be successfully given in this branch 
by (1) Talks in a familiar manner; (2) Declaring and ar- 
ranging the details of an election ; (all the officers can be 
appointed and each taught to do his duty.) (3) Governments 
organized—City, Town, County, State, with all the officers, 
each required to do the work of the office properly. 
Combine civil government with history. Moxy topics 
can be chosen, as “The Causes of the Revolutionary War,” 
“The Story of the Charter Oak.’’ Always begin with the 
ayes ge that most closely affects us, as The Raising a 
ax and the Building of Bridges, The Construction of 
Roads, The Appeintments and Duties of the Police. Ob 
ject lessons are important, as bringing into the school-room 
the Registry List, Official Documents, Proclamation of the 
Governor or President. Playing government is a fascina- 
ting and useful game. 
Girls should not be denied instruction in this subject, at 
least boys must study it, and girls may. 
Discussions are very useful—such questions as “Should a 
man be allowed to vote if he cannot read ?” ought to be 
discussed. The following valuable list of TExtT-Books FOR 
USE IN SCHOOL have been compiled by Mr. Fox, and will 
serve as an excellent guide to teachers in selecting the best 
aids on this subject. 
It is doubtful whether it is wise for children under twelve 
ears of age to study the subject at all. For examples of 
ks written for the instruction of young scholars, see 
Abbott’s ‘‘ The Traveling Law School,” D. Lothrop & Co., 
$1.00. Of books for older scholars, Townsend’s ‘Analysis 
of Civil Government,” Ivison, Blakeman,Taylor & Co., $1.25 
(shorter course, 83 cents); Alden’s ‘Science of Govern- 
ment,”’ and Andrew’s ‘“‘ Manual of the Constitution,” Van 
Antwerp, Bragg & Co., $1.17, describe chiefly the govern- 
ment of the Un States. The latter book is one of the 
most valuable of the smaller manuals on the United States 
Constitution. Martin’s ‘ Civil Government,” A. S. Barnes 
& Co., 90 cents, and Young’s “ Constitutional Class Book,” 
Clark & Maynard, $1.20, describe also the State and local 

overnments. Macy’s “‘ Civil Government in Iowa,’ S. A. 

ravath, Grinnell, lowa, 40 cents, and Northam’s “ Civil 
Government in New York,” C. W. Bardeen & Co., 50 cents, 
are manuals pre for use in the respective States. Po- 
litical ethics and the duties of citizenship are more particu- 
larly treated of in Nordhoff’s “ Politics for Young Ameri- 
cans,” Harper & Bros., cloth, 75 cents ; paper, cents ; 
Dole’s “‘ The Citizen and Neighbor,” Unitarian S. S. Soci- 
ety, Boston, Mass.. and Hopkins’ ‘“‘ Manual of American 
Ideas,’”’ San Francisco, $2.25. 

In connection with this paper we present the following 
TOPICAL OUTLINE FOR TEACHING CIVIL GOVERNMENT, by 
Geo. Martin, Agent of the Mass. State Board of 
Education. 


» f 
z 1. Of local government, 
& 
= 


(a. What officers chosen. 
b. By whom chosen. 
ec. When and how chosen. 
d. For what chosen. 
Same topics. 
Same topics. 


a. Public convenience and wel- 


‘are. 
b. Public will. 
{¢. Nature of office-holding. 
| d. Duties of t To vote, 
| citizens | Tu pay taxes. 
e. Public property. 
2. Of State government, , ane oe. 
€ 
d 
! 


2. Of State government, ; 
3. Of Nat’l government, 


1. Of local government, 


Legislative Department, } q, pees of _ respect 


and obey. 
. Nature of representation. 


T 


II, PRINCIPLEs. 


e 

a. Penalties. 

b. cums, free, speedy, impar- 

lad . 

c. Local administration. 

d, Presump ion of innocence. 

e. Duties of witnesses and court 
officers. 


Execution, prompt, vigorous, 
impartial. , 


Judicial Department, 


Executive Department, 





a. Dangers to liberty. 
The Constitution......... {¢- Rensere to ip oa 
1. Immediate—American history 
III. CausEs.< 2. Mediate—English Pryce 
3. Remote—Comparative history. 


This outline has been printed by Mr. Fox, for use in his 
school. We copy it from a slip published ty im. 

After a brief discussion, Miss E. M. , of the Welch 
Training School, New Haven, read an excellent paper on 
“The A, B, C of Number,” which we ‘will not at mpt to 
report, since we expect to print it entire in our columns. 

n Friday, P. M., Prof. A. B. Morrill, of the State Nor. 
mal School, read a suggestive paper on “Science in the 
Lower Schools.” As he enh gs to _— _ sub- 

ect in our coluinns, we vy remarks, simply sa. 
ot they were suggestive and _ educational. Prof ea 
Russell, of the Normal School, Worcester, Mass. ; delivered 
an address on “ Reading—How to be Taught.’’ He said 
Reading in the abstract does not exist. It cannot be 
taught. The process by which children learn to read is 
patient, continuous, and slow. is something that 
goes on as long as intelligence goes on, but by most it is 
considered as a combination of pronunciation stress, and 
pauses. We read to get the m out of the printed 
page; in this respect it is much neglected. Think how 
much children read. It vastly exceeds the teacher’s knowl- 
and in ordinary cases th much more than 





is the plural of cheese? 
(Choose. — is 


t to be known. &<— —- 
OUR ending is the great branch of school work, for if a child 


edge, ey read 
teachers themselves. But what is it they read ?, | This | well 


ils dislike the reading they hear in school- 


ere is too much sameness about it. Off-hand g is 
enco in many schools. The selections are le and 
the book handed the pupils the moment they are ex- 


ted toread. This is not to be generally commended. A 
young person should be encouraged to read something he 
can read and wants to read. 

There is a kind of reading that may be called liste 
It is the newer of hearing, reading, and understanding. To 
listen well is an important ability. Watch the hearers, not 
the reader. See that each pupil willingly gives attention. 
To be _ a. to read the same thing over and over again 
is dispiri ing. Who omens older persons reads the same 
book twice ? Why should children be required to? In- 
terest must be secured at any cost. Matter for children to 
read must be interesting to them. This must be repeated 
over andover again. In order to give attention there must 
be something to give attention to. Variety, interest, valu- 
able selections are above all price to the reading class. 
Prof. C. F. Winchester, of the Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, delivered an address on the “Old Ludlow Cas- 
tle, England,” with its many associations. It was a rare 
collection of word pictures. 

In the evening of Friday the Rev. Dr. Barbour of Yale 
College, delivered an address on ‘* What we Owe to our 
Profession.’’ He made the followin yints: (1) That we 
owe something to it on the score of debt ; (2) on the score of 
duty, as those enabled by it to do better than we had been 
done by ; (3) as those able to do what cannot be classified 
we owe to our profession our best personal efforts in behalf 
of every interest that it can reach. Mojnteining that by 
the terms of the moral law we must love ‘‘ God with all our 
mind.”’ The address closed with an * pon to all present 
to fall in with that law for human good. 

On Saturday morning Principal F. E Bangs, of Néw 
Haven, read a Pa 54 on “The Relation of Learning to 
Teaching,” an fiss Helen F. Page, of the Normal 
School, conducted a class exercise in Arithmetic, a full 
outline of which, with a description of its excellent points, 
we shall present next week. 

Prof. ngs’ address was full of thoughts, most sugges- 
tive in their character, which we are sorry we are not able 
to present. We shall have occasion to quote many of its 
its paragraphs. Its whole tone was manly, scholarly and 
inspiring, showing that the best education should be sought 
by those who desire to succeed in their work of instruc- 
tion. 

At the close of Mr. Bangs’ address Supt. Dutton, of New 
Haven, recommended Brownings’ Theories of Education 
and Thring’s Theory and Practice of Education. He sai 
that the preteatonal teacher must see some educational 
value in everything. 

Mr. Beach objected to some of Mr. Bangs’ statements. 
He favored the old methods, the old marking system, and 
the old teaching of Yale and other colleges. These old sys- 
tems have trained many noble men in the past, why should 
they not in the future ? 

Principal Carroll, of the Normal School, recommended 
Fitch’s and Payne’s Lectures. We suggest that it would 
do Conn. teachers a vast amount of good to follow the 
example of some of the Western States and adopt Parker’s 
Talks on Teaching. Mr. Barrows defended the paper. After 
this, with the transaction of necessary business, the ses- 
sions of the thirty-eighth annual meeting of the Connecti- 
cut State Teachers’ Association came to an end. 


CONNECTICUT.—The attendance at the Annual State 
Teachers’ Convention at Hartford on the 23d, 24th, and 
25th was unusually large, being on the 24th twice as large 
as any number in attendance before for years. President 
James D. Whitmore, of the New Haven high school, pre- 
sided. The epee on ‘‘ Teaching Numbers in the Primary 
Grades” by Miss E. M. Reed, of the New Haven Training 
School, was ordered printed for distribution. The lecture 
by Prof. Wm. A. Mowry on the “Great Northwest” was 
very interesting. ‘‘An Old Castle’? by Prof, Winchester, 
of Wesleyan, will be pleasantly remembered by all who 
were so fortunate as to hear it. The Friday evening address 
was by Prof. Wm. M. Barbour, of Yale, Prof. Morrill, of 
the State Normal School, read an excellent paper on Teach- 
ing of Elementary Science. The elegant building of the 
Hartford High School is admirably adapted to the holding 
of such meetings, though the hall could not seat so 
an audience as was present Friday. The fact that 
teach a scheme for teaching geography ann histo: in all 

rades of the grammar schools has been repared ty Supt. 

. T. Dutton, of New Haven, and placedin the hands o 
every teacher in the city. The scheme is not compulsory, 
but isto be used according to the judgment of teachers ; 
and the results are to be carefully observed and the plan 
carried on to perfection in process of time. A. B. FIFIELp., 


INDIANA.—Raccoon Township Institute was held at 
Rough and Ready, Oct. 4th. A discussion of school organ- 
ization, led by Mabel Pickard, turned upon the question of 
grading, and several practical illustrations were given of 
the difficulties and their remedies. A paper on uation, 
by Levi Nevins, discussed the question of ing in the 
country schools and incidently in the cit echoeie. In @ 

per on “ Township Institutes,” Alice Hadley said that 
teaching is a profession, and therefore involves the diseus- 
sion of professional matters; that this is in the main the 
sphere of the Township Institute; that academic instruc- 
tion should hold pay a subordinate place in its program of 
exercises. “ Daily ration ’’ was presented by Hen- 
rietta Albrigh, and ‘“‘ Normal Schools,” by Eva py BR 
> well apg te Je sary discussed ba relation 
rt) to history. r. Heavy was a ted mana- 

va he ocal ee Circle, and reported that e\ 

her had subscribed for the n books and 
tale He, course. The next Institnte will be held at Catlin. 


room to their school at Patoka. 


MINNESOTA.—About thirty institutes have been held 
in Minnesota during the fall, under the direction of the In- 
stitute Conductors of the normal schools, namely, Thos. 
Kirk, of Winona, J. T. McCleary, of Mankato, and C. W. 
G. Hyde, of St. Cloud. Among those held recently were 
the following: Long. Prairie, Sept. 22d, Profs. Kirk 
Hyde instructors; Hawley, i 29th; attendance, 29, 
Profs. Hyde and Kirk instructors. Pi me, Oct. . 
attendance, 42 ; Profs. Kirk and Hyde, instructors. 

Valley, Oct. 18th ; attendance, 36 ; conductor, Prof. H 
assistant, Prof. J. J.* Sharp. of Pa. Warren, Oct. 
attendance, 13 ; instructors, Prof. Hyde and Supt. Geo. 
Cowing, of Otter Tail Co. During the session 
named f. Hyde delivered a lecture on the “ Causes and 
the Crisis of the Civil Md al which was very e 


frontier counties, and have been 
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Pao bake written cn the wah of on. 
ers.are learning to et at ee rather 
to methods, and, take it all the educational 
outlook in Minnesota is very encouraging. 


Sitanien bina avtucteel of tho Minouse Tole Wah sheen 
years been c’ of the a school, 
ed ition, and be wil 


lately a canvasser for 
’ Blaine’s “ Twenty Years of Congress.” f. man, of 
Buffalo, now fills the tion. The teachers’ association 


of the county was held Oct. 6th at Suspension Bridge. There 
attendance of teachers, and much interest 

shown. e association has adopted asystem for a “‘ ed 
course of study” in the district schools, which pro: to 
admirab) -s This system was ably discussed by the 

hers. On f.5. J Pardee’s re from the office 
president of the association, Prof. A. H. Burdick was 
elected to fill the position. The next meeting of the asso- 
ciation will be held at Lockport. The teachers of the town 
of Wilson have organized a teachers’ club, which meets 
once in two weeks for the pe of discussing subjects 
rela to their school work. hey find them invaluable 
helps in their teaching. The JOURNAL is constantly used 
as a reference at these meetings. W.L.CAsE, Wilson, N.Y. 


NEBRASKA.—Columbus has just finished a $18,000 
school-house.——Grand Island closed the South-side school 
on the 5th inst., to prevent the spread of typhoid fever.— 
Nebraska will represented at the World’s Exposition in 

ew Orleans. State Supt. Jones has issued a circular, call- 
ing upon the school men of the State to make active prepar- 

on for an exhibit.——Principal Dusenberry, of 00. 
_ has to deal with overcrowded schools. A new ‘building, of 
nine rooms, nearly ready for occupancy, will afford him the 
relief for which he has patiently waited.——The overflow of 
the North Bend schools is assembled for the present in one 
of the churches.——Principal Kellar, of pees. reports a 
epeerous beginning of the school ae . Northrop 
elivered an excellent address before the pupils of the Fre- 
mont Vy School. All were delighted.——The Fremont 
Normal School opened on Oct. 2ist. It will be in charge 
of Prof. W. P. Jones, lately of Chi . Itis ho that it 
will result in much to the educational interests of 
Nebraska.——The schools of Omaha employ special teachers 
in the subjects, writing, drawing, and music, Under the 
ent of Supt. James, the schools of that city are 

8 y improving. 


OHIO.—Manual training is to be introduced in the Tole- 
do High School.—A_ Chinese girl. Hu King Eng, is study- 
ing the English branches at the Ohio Wesleyan University. 
She intends to become a doctor for the sake of the women 
of her own country. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Samuel Grandin, the silver-haired 
veteran of Tidioute, has just made a munificent donation 
to the school district of Tidioute. The enlargement and 
improvements in the school building necessitated the issu- 
ance of $5, in bonds. Mr. Grandin, with a desire 
show his interest in schools and the cause of edu 

erously took up and cancelled the bonds. This leaves 
the district free from debt. They now have one of the best 
arranged, ventilated and warmed school buildings in West- 
ern Pennsylvania, as well as the best library and ap 
ratus. Tidioute is indeed more fortunate than her sister 
_ towns in thus having citizens who take such an interest 
and who are willing to devote their means to the welfare 
of the children and the cause of education. The School 
Board the following resolution: ‘‘ We believe our 
schools are worthy of high commendation, and are proving 
and will continue to prove, of inestimable value to our 
outh. The seed thus sown will ripen in most abundant 
ests, when we now on the have passed along. 
The generous encouragement and liberal support of our 
peo fo nerally have made possible the success heretofore 
ved. This act of our venerable friend and citizen, 
Samuel Grandin, Esq., leaves clear our road for further 


Mr. J. D. Meese, of Mypeorille, opened a select school at 
that place, Oct. 14th. The object, not opposition to the 
work of the public schools, but to accomm those 
rents who desire their children to take a course loo 
towards a thorough academic training ; those who may pre- 
fer individual to class instruction, and to lay the founda- 
tions, if possible, of a permanent preparatory school. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Corcoran School of Sci- 
_ ence and Art of the Columbian University has just been 
opened in Washington. 


tion, 


FOREIGN. 


CANADA.—The Council of University College have for- 
mally resolved to admit women to the lectures of that in- 
stitution. This action was taken in accordance with the 
e metioelly ( will of the Legislature. And Har- 
van is still @ rear ! 


Belgium is waking up. Ever since the sixteenth centi 
an apathy has settled oe this country that was the direct 


the fearful massacres at that time. The entire 

m is, and has been, Roman Catholic, and we 

have had the entire control of the education of the 

nm. Now the people have commenced to assert them- 

ves. For four years the effort has been to re-establish 
schools. These have been bitter! opponet bY 

the priests Tre g, 


and nuns * so we see the old conflic 
not as f erly, to submit to the personal dictation 
authority, but to be decided by the yoice of 
¢ . people, adv 


education. The two now so even- 

y that a few votes decided the recent mn. It 
um. as it is and has been in every ci coun- 

on the face of the earth—the blic 


, unsectarian pu! 
sc for all, or the ecclesiastical school for the few. In 
view of the force of advan knowledge it is not difficult 
to tell on which side victory be d 


JAPAN.—While education is compulsory, there is a defi- 

and allowed for sy and sufficient 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





SCHOOL EXERCISE.—SEEDS. 





By Dr. L’Roy Bartss, Avon, Illinois. 
Invitation by Card, sent to all the patrons: 


Dr. L Noy, Bates and the pupils 
of the Ctvon kbigh School would be  palows- 
ed tc see you at the school toom, on QDues- 
day, Sop, 30, 1884, at 2p. mv. 


SUBJECT: SEEDS. 


The school-room should receive some decoration. 
A table ought to be prepared to receive the ob- 
jects donated to the school museum, especially 
common seeds These should all be numbered and 
described with correct botanical names, together 
with the common name. The pupils should also 
be previously numbered, and, as the little lady 
who conducts the exercises calls each number, 
the corresponding pupil comes forward and an- 
swers her question. 

PROGRAM. 

Leader, What have you? (After calling Num- 
ber one.) 

No 1. Ambrosia, which means the food of the 
gods. It is the seed of a common weed that is very 
greedily eaten by horses, and consequently is 
called horse-weed. 

L. What do you bring ? 

No. 2. Seeds from the burdock burrs that children 
gather to make baskets of sometimes. 

L. What do you present ? 

No. 3. Touch-me-not, a beautiful garden flower, 


to| which came originally from the East Indies. 


Recitation, ‘‘ Autumn,” by No. 3. 

L. What have you brought ? 

No. 4. The radish, a plant that came to us from 
China. 

L. What have we here ? 

No. 5. The Pear. Its home and that of the apple 
is Europe; but the ancients cultivated the pear 
much more extensively than the apple. 

L. What is this ? 

No. 6. The fruit of the apple-tree. 

Recitation, ** The apple-tree,” by No. 6. 

Music.—By two of the pupils. 

L. What is your gift ? 

No. 7. The cabbage. Its native place is the rocky 
shores and cliffs of Europe. In its wild state it 
does not grow to a head. 

L. What do you give ? 

No. 8. Thecucumber. It was brought to England 
from Asia about 300 years ago. 

L. What do you offer ? 

No. 9. Wheat and rye. 

Essay ‘‘ Wheat,” by No. 9. 

L. What are these ? 

No. 10. These are varieties of corn, one of the few 
food plants that America has given to the world. 

Music. 

L. What have we now ? 

No. 11. The musk melon, brought to England in 
1570, three years before the cucumber was brought. 

Recitation, ‘‘ Nature,” by No. 11. 

L. What have you to present 

No. 12, A sunflower. : 

Essay, ‘‘Sunflower,” by No. 12. 

L. What have you to offer ? 

No. 13. Rhubarb, a native of Siberia. 

L. What do you bring ? 

No. 14. The holly-hock, a native of China. 

Music by the school. 

L. What do you bring ? 

No. 15. The four-o’clock, one of the beautiful 
flowers that we have obtained from Peru. 

L And what have you ? 

No. 16. The morning-glory, a climbing plant. 
is a native of our country. 

L. What is your present ¢ 

No, 17. Flax. From it we obtain linen and lin- 
seed oil. : 


It 





‘ea 


Music by two of the pupils. 
L. What have you ! 
No. 18. I have chestnuts. Our chestnuts are 

smaller than those of Europe, but sweeter. 
ZL. And you have the last offering. What is it? 
No. 19. The branch of an oak tree. 
Essay, ‘‘ The Oak,” by No. 19. 
Recitation by the leader, 
Music by the school 


CULTURE OF THE FEELINGS. 


THos. M. BaLuiet, Institute Conductor and Teavher 
in Cook Co., (Ill.) Normal Schvol. 

ACCORDING to the English system of psychology, 
man presents the three divisions; Intellect, Sensi- 
bility, and Will. Here are the distinctions: A 
man insults me. I recognize the insult through 
the intellect; it rouses my feelings through the 
sensibility ; my arm is moved to strike him, and 
that is will. The proper estimate is not put upon 
the moral nature, which is made up of the feelings 
and will. ‘‘ Educate the intellect,” we are told. 








The Bible puts a better construction on life. It 
says, ‘‘Give me, my son, thine heart.” 
Faculties become strong in a certain order. We 


take it too much for granted that the boy of five 
has the same development of the heart as a man of 
matured powers. We think the moral element in 
him fully developed, and treat itaccordingly. This 
isa mistake. Children of a tender age stand by 
the grave of a fond mother without a tear. Their 
sensibilities are not yet developed. There is a dif- 
ference between crying and weeping: the former 
is a manifestation of pain, the latter of emotion. 
Emotion develops in the order that the faculties of 
the intellect develop. 

Anovher mistake is this: We tell the child to 
love his parents. That is calling on the intellect, 
rather than training the heart. Socrates made 
this mistake when he taught that men sinned 
through ignorance. His plan of salvation was 
through knowledge, not faith. The first law of 
feeling is this: 

1. The feelings develop by exercise. Teach kind- 
ness by doing kind acts, and liberality by giving. 

2. Conscience develops like any other faculty. 
We presume on a stiong moral nature in the child. 
To put discipline on high moral ground is a mis- 
take. It’s the strong moral personality in you that 
governs the school. Discipline can be summed up 
in two words: Moral constraint. It is not moral 
suasion. Conscience grows strong by using it. 

3. Every feeling involves an idea. Man cannot 
be joyful without a cause. Merit calls up love; 
duty, admiration; misery, compassion; danger, 
fear. 

4. The idea must not be abstract. The chiid 
must see the act that is to call up this or that feel- 
ing. When we see a mean action we become in- 
dignant. That is why art has such influence upon 
men. What then of the religion that denies a per- 
sonal God ? We can only love him that we believe 
loves us. 

5. The law of displacement. I have an open ves- 
sel from which I try to pump out theair. It is im- 
possible to expel it unless I displace it with a heav- 
ier gas. It is equally impossible for a child to cry 
and laugh at the same time. Expel selfishness by 
generosity. Overcome evil with good. ‘' Nature 
abhorsa vacuum.” In this law is found an expla- 
nation of the partial failure of certain moral re- 
forms; as the temperance reform for instance. It 
is attempting to lay aside vice, without sufficiently 
cultivating the opposing virtues. We attempt to 
stop sweaiing, but fail to teach reverence. 

6. Moral teaching must be positive. Instead of 
telling the children what they must not do, tell 
them what they should do. Our Saviour acted on 
this principle. Christ said nothing about slavery. 
He took care of the positive, and laid the negative 
aside. He cultivated virtue, and laid vice aside. 

Behind all methods is this: Mind grows by con- 
tact with mind; love by love; will by subjection 
to will. Education is the result of contact between 
personality and personality. _The momentum of a 
'body depends on its weight and velocity. Every 
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" man goes through life with a certain moral power. 
It is the weight of character. Every method takes 
its power from the personalities of the teacher. A 
teacher of strong moral character will have a good 
influence. Example gives weight to our words. 
Manner makes matter sometimes of little effect. 
No good influence is lost on our children. Grains 
of wheat, for a thousand years lying dormant, have 
sprouted. You are sowing the seeds that will 
bring forth fruit fifty years hence. 

MANUAL TRAINING—A WORD OF WARN- 

ING. 


By C. M. Woopwarb, Director of the St. Louis 
Manual Training School. 


THE air is full of schemes for the introduction of 
manual training to high schools and higher grades 
of grammar schools. The recent action of the 
school boards of Baltimore, Toledo, and Chicago, 
in putting manual training into their high schools, 
is likely to stimulate still more such measures. I 
do not intend, therefore. to say anything now to 
encourage this movement; on the contrary, I wish 
to speak a word cf warning against inconsiderate 
action. The current is so strong that many are in 
danger of being carried off their feet. Ill-advised 
ventures run great risk of failure and of bringing 
manual education into contempt. 

My advice is: 1. Go slow. 2. Do not mistake 
the shadow for the substance. 3. Treat manual 
training with dignity and respect. 

1. Go slow. Study what has been done else- 
where. Do not suppose it necessary to adopt the 
whole program of a manual training schdol at once. 
It is not even essential that you see the end from 
the beginning. Like a tree, manual education must 
be well planted, tenderly nurtured, and given time 
to grow. Woodwork and drawing will suffice for 
the first year. Use only hand tools; leave engines 
and power lathes till the second. Do not omit free- 
hand and instrumental drawing. Let the pupils 
learn to stretch paper; to use instruments accu- 
rately and readily ; to draw smooth, light and heavy 
lines with india ink; to shade and space, and draw 
tangents. Pupils should always make projection 
drawings of all their shop exercises. Teach how 
to work from a drawing, and how to make draw- 
ings of objects. Pupils should learn to see the ob- 
ject in the drawing, the drawing in the object. 
Buy good tools, but none which will not be used 
the first year. 

2. Do not mistake the shadow for the substance. 
Don’t set the pupils to making boxes, and chairs, 
and tables, and cases for use at school or at home 
before they have learned the alphabet of wood- 
work. Teach the theory and care and proper use 
of tools. Choose typical forms, and let each exer- 
cise be short. Be logical, clear, exact. Execute 
difficult exercises twice. Study the try-square and 
the gauge. Give class exercises and economize ma- 
verial. Avoid show pieces, and remember that 
training is the principal thing. The main object 
of manual training is not to make mechanics; it is 
to make boys and girls clear-headed, intelligent, 
and handy. 

3. Treat manual training with respect. Don’t 
put the workshop into the basement; insist upon 
dry, pure air and good light. Don’t crowd pupils, 
nor give them poor appliances. Give the teacher 
a good blackboard and a chance to instruct the 
class asa unit. Don’t think you must have shop 
work every day; three, or even two exercises per 
week will do at first, but when your program is ar- 
arranged, follow it. Two hours of shop per day is 
enough. Don’t let the boys (and girls) who take 
drawing and shop work neglect their mathematics, 
or science, or literature; there are many avenues 
to culture, keep them all open. 

Your shop teacher should be well educated and 
a natural teacher. Don’t relegate manual training 
to the janitor. In a small school the shop teacher 





may be also the drawing teacher or the teacher of 
physics, He should be paid as well and rank as 

as-any assistant. Beware of experienced me- 
chanics who are reputed to be fine workmen, for 


find it easier to do the work themselves than to 
teach pupils to do it. A bright young teacher who 
understands drawing can, under a good instructor, 
learn all the woodwork necessary to begin with in 
thirty days of three hours each. If you fail to find 
a good teacher, don’t get any; you can afford to 
wait; you cannot afford to fail. 
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MIND CLASS. 





OUTLINE OF WorRK-TIME ONE WEEK. 
See No. 5, October 4th. 


1. Name then mind incentives in the order of their 
importance, and state at least one effect of each. 
Draw from your own experience. 

2. State how a careless pupil can be educated to 
become careful. Give an illustration from actual 
life, if possible. 

3. State what ought to be done with a pupil who 
seems to have no imagination. How can he be in- 
cited to imagine ? 

4. How can a sense of duty be made to excite the 
mind to action? 

5. To what extent is it proper to pay a child to 
do nght? 

Norr.— Educational pay is not usually in money. 
Marking, ranking, personal praise, and reports to 
parents are payments for good conduct. 

6. State your opinion of punishment as a mind 
incentive. 

Note.—Educational punishments may be, and 
often are, exceedingly severe. Marking down, 
degrading in rank, personal blame, and reports to 
parents are often severe punishments. 

(a) Does hurting the body ever wake the mind to 
healthy action? 

(b) Does making a child do what he doesn’t want 
to excite proper mental action? 

Norre.—Don’t think of others in answering (a) 
and (b). Think of yourself. 


of discovery” may be made a powerful mind in- 
centive, 


NEW YORK CITY. 








NovELTy ConcEeRT.—The first public rehearsal and 
concert of Mr. Van Der Stucken’s ‘‘ Novelty Series” 
passed off successfully on the 24th and 25th, at Steinway 
Hall. The program was a strong one: A. Dvorak’s 
‘* Husitska” ; R. Wagner’s ‘* The Flying Dutchman”; 
F. Van Der Stucken’s ‘ Vlasda”; P. Tschaikowsky’s 
‘* Mazeppa”; E. Grieg’s Concerto for piano in A minor ; 
J. Brahm’s Third Symphony in F major. The second 
concert is marked for Dec, 6th, with a rehearsal the 
preceding day. 


TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION.—The concert at Steinway 
Hall on the afternoon of the 25th was given by the New 
York Philharmonic Club and Mrs. Tanner, and the re- 
sult was avery delightful two hours of music. Mr. 
Schenck played a cello solo, and Mr. Arnold a violin 
selection, and the concerted pieces were given with the 
artistic manner for which this clubis noted. The house 
was full and the Association out in full force. 





PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 





Send me the JOURNAL. 
teaching. 

«* Education by Doing” is a treasure to the 
teacher. 

N.Y. 


I can not do without it while 
A. M. B. 

rimary 
¥S. D. 

The JOURNAL is the best teachers’ paper that comes to 


my desk, and it grows better with age. 
Co. Supt. 3%. B. STEVENS. 


lowa. 

I am perfectly enthusiastic over my INSTITUTE, and 
intend taking the JoURNAL and many other of your 
publications, V. D. BowERs, 


Your publications are so good that I want to read them 
four times as often as formerly. Can’t wait four weeks 
for the next number, so I change from INSTITUTE 
JOURNAL. O. E. 8. 

The JOURNAL has been such a help to me that I want 
you to know it. It is the best paper published. The 
editors deserve the thanks of all teachers for their in- 
terest in the schools and those in charge of them. 

I am a constant reader of your INSTITUTE, and in m 
perusal of it find what I so much need. And I thin 
that every teacher who wishes to do honor to himself 
and his profession and to look after the well being of 
his pupils ought to be a careful reader of it. H. K. 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


WELL PLEASED. 
Dr. C. RoBERTs, Winchester, Ill., says: ‘‘I have used 
it with entire satisfaction in cases of debility from age 
, and in inebriates and dyspeptics, and am 





they will scarcely appreciate your object, and will 





or overwork 
| well pleased with its effects,” 


7. State exactly by a life incident how the ‘‘ joy B 
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CHOICE THOUGHTS. 





MONDAY. . 
Wartinc.—He who waits to do a great deal of 
good at once will never do -anything.—SamMvEL 
JOHNSON. 


Despatch is the soul of business.—CHESTERFIELD. 


We are not to wait to be, in preparing to be; we 
are not to wait todo, in preparing to do, but to find 
in being and doing preparations for higher being 
and doing —HEnrRy GILES. 

TUESDAY. 


CHEERFULNESS.—The most manifest sign of wis- 
dom is continued cheerfulness. —MONTAIGNE. 


The soul that perpemeesy overflows with kind- 
ness and sympat 
KE GODWIN. 


A cheerful temper, joined with innocence, will 
make beauty attractive. knowlege delightful, and 
wit goot-natured. It will lighten sickness, poverty, 
and affliction, and convert ignorance into an ami- 
able simplicity, and render deformity itself agree- 
able.—Jos. ADDISON. 


WEDNESDAY. 
Booxs.—A book 1s good company. It is full of 
conversation without loquacity. It silently serves 
the soul without recompense. —H. W. BEECHER. 


Precious and priceless are the blessings which 
books scatter around our daily paths.—E. P. Wuip- 
PLE. 


Science, art, literature, philosophy,—all that 
man has done, —the experience that has been bought 
with the sufferings of a hundred generations,—all 
have been garnered up for us in the world of books. 
—KE. P. WHIPPLE. 

THURSDAY. 


CoNTENTMENT.— Contentment is natural wealth; 
luxury, artificial poverty.—SocraTEs. 


True contentment depends not upon what we 
have: a tub was large enough for Diogones: but a 
world was too little for Alexander.—C. C. CoLTon. 
tong godliness with contentment is great gain.— 


Come, ae agen sa, and sweet, 

O gently guide my pilgrim feet 

To find thy hermit x 

—A. §. BARBAULD. 
FRIDAY. 
Epucation.—Education is a better safeguard of 

liberty than a standing army. If we retrench the 
wages of the schoolmaster. we must raise those of 
the recruiting sergeant.—EDWARD EVERETT. 


Education is not confined to books alone. The 
world. with its thousand interests and occupations, 
is a great school.—J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


NOTEWORTHY EVENTS AND FACTS. 








FOREIGN. 


yoy Crentess to invade the Soudan. 
a) as created a peerage. 
A Cow Belgium Cabinet has been formed. 

Germany bas established a protectorate in Zanzibar. 

The official correspoudence about Egypt is made p 1blic. 
ante Communal! Council of Brussels voted to repeal the educa- 

on law. 

Mr. Gladstone was interrupted by Lrish members in a speech 
in the Commons. 

Houses were demolished and vessels wrecked by storm in the 
British Isles. 

Foreign residents of Lima have taken measures to protect their 
interes's against the Chilian Board of Arbitration. 

Much 4 was reported from a tvphoon in Yokohama. 

Only two of the persons who were reported to have been exe- 
cuted at the St. Petersburg citadel for political offenses, paid the 
death penalty. The sentence of both the women and of the other 
four officers of the Russian army was commuted to life banish- 
ment to Siberia. 

NEW YORK CITY. 


Several a ~ were held in celebration of the centenary of 
Sir Moses Montefiore. 
The John Street Methodist Episcopal Church celebrated its 


118th peiverenty, 
Dr. Edward beock, of Amherst Col'ege, delivered the 
second lecture in the course on“ Health,” in the Union Theo- 
Seminary, in the course of which he spoke of the ill effects 


Twenty 
Road, and at the junction of th 


Duvvil Creek, has been sold. It was from promontory that 

Irving’s Van Uorlear attempted “in spite of the devil,” to swim 

across the stormy waters of the creek to the Westchester shore. 
DOMESTIC. 


There was a fatal explosion of fire damp at a mine in Union- 


town, . 
An express company’s safe was robbed at Youngstown, O., of 


C0. 

* have been made by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
and Director of the Mint. 

In a case at it was decided that a life insurance policy 
held in Massachusetts, though obtained in New York, could be 
"ithe case in whiok trad was alleged against the Pittsburg Bond 

case ud was 
decided in faver of the cit 


ealoces ia Obio with great 
constitutional by the Supreme 


loch, the well-known and ex-Treas+ 
‘appointed Secretary of the ; 


Poe. 


y will always be cheerful.—Par- ~ 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 
; NEW BOOKS. 

A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. For the use 
of Schools and Colleges, with Exercises and Vocabularies. 
By William Bingham, A.M. Revised and in great part 
re-written by W. Gordon McCabe, A.M., Head Master 
of the University School, Petersburg, Va. Philadelphia: 
E. H. Butler & Co. 

For many years Bingham’s Latin Grammar has had a 
wide popularity. Professor McCabe has re-arranged 
the matter of the old book, kept its popular points, cor- 

, rected its errors, and adapted it to the use of modern 
schools. The Roman pronunciation is adopted and il- 
lustrated by English equivalents, as nearly as it is pos- 

\ sible ; the entire Etymology has been thoroughly revised 
and enlarged ; the Syntax has been re-written, keeping 
intact Professor Bingham’s treatment of case relations, 
of casual, conditional, temporal, relative, interrogative, 
and iterative sentences, oratio obliques, etc. In care- 
fully examining this book, we call attenting to the fol- 
lowing points : , 
(1) Throughout the book the quantity of every Latin 
. word used is carefully marked. There may be mistakes, 
it would be a wonder if there were none, but we have 
failed to discover any, This is a most commendable 
feature, as all elementary teachers of Latin will testify. 

2. The Exercises do not attempt to introduce the pupil 
at once into the inverted constructions, as in some 
books, but are confined to simple relations, illustrating 
the lessons to be taught. 

3. The Models of Analysis in the Appendix are admi- 

’ rable. They evidently have come from long use in the 
elass-room. Teachers in Latin will very much appre- 

. ciate this feature of the work. . 

4. The publishers have done their work well. The 
pages are models of beauty and clearness. It is a great 
thing to select the proper type and paper in making a 
Latin or Greek grammar. Much of the success of study 
depends upon these apparently trivial particulars. The 
most fastidious student will never complain of these 
points im this volume. It is a pleasure to review a bouk 
concerning which we can say so many good things, and 
we are certain no one of our readers, after an examina- 
nation, will cause us of exaggeration. 


































































a ASuHort History or OuR Own Times. Justin Mc- 
<3 Carthy, M.P. New York: Harper Bros. $1.25. 448 
pages. 

This history, published within the last few years, was 
at once received with enthusiasm in England, and 
American readers have not been behind in express- 

"ing their appreciation of it, as 1ts large sale has shown. 
It is considered one of the ablest works of the present 
century. In reading it one seems to be sitting vis a vis 
with a very entertaming member of English society 
who is intimately acquainted with all the great men 
and women he talks abeut. With an easy grace and 
penetrating insight into character, yet without flattery 
or malice, he draws their portraits and describes scenes 

Pen in which they moved. This pleasing, happy style makes 

i an agreeable enterainment of what would otherwise 

be a task, and yet a task that no teacher can afford to 
omit—namely, to become intelligent upon such subjects 
as ‘The Afghan War,” “The Anti-Corn Law League,” 

‘*The Crimean War,” ‘‘ The Indian Mutiny,” ‘‘ The Civil 

War in America,—from an English Standpoint,” ‘ Irish 

Question,” and ‘‘The Congress of Berlin.” It is bound 

ss neatly in cloth, and the typography is what may be ex- 

e pected of the Messrs. Harper. They issue the same in 

_ “ss paper covers—2 vols, at 20 c.nts each. 


" Tue NatuRat MetHop. Issued by Stern’s Setfool of 
Languages, New York City, 27 E. 44th street ; Brooklyn, 
177 Montague street, and Saratoga Springs, during July 
and August. 

Between the Natural Method and others Methods there 
are three differences : 

The Natural Method begins with the idea and its unity; 
the others with the word. 

The Natural Method uses no other language during 
the hour of iostruction than the one which the student 
wishes to acquire ; the others mix languages. 

The Natural Method takes first the language as the 
object of study, and directs the student’s attention, so 
that he shall find out for himself its peculiarities, and 
‘- the laws for its construction; the old Methods require 
_ the beginner to learn rules collected in a bovk, called a 
grammar. 

These certainly are wide differences, but they must 
commend themselves to really progressive teachers. 

_ The real teachers of the modern languages, according 
to this system, are truly Pestalozzian in spirit and work. 














THE,COMPLETE WoRKS OF RoBERT Burns. Edited by 
Alexander Smith. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
$2.50 

Burns’s Poems are attractive in any dress, but when 
offered in the style in which the present volume is got- 
ten up they are simply irresistible. It is attractively 
bound in green cloth and gilt; well printed on firmly cal- 
endered paper, and beautifully illustrated by noted art- 
ists, among whom are Taylor, Merrill, Woodward, Schell, 
Gifford, Garrett, and St. John Harper. The same edi- 
tion is bound in tree calf or full morocco for $6.00. 
Surely a more attractive holiday present could scarcely 
be found. 


CoTTAGES; OR, HINTS ON ECONOMICAL BUILDING. 
Containing 24 plates of medium and low cost houses, 
contributed by different New York architects. To- 
gether with descriptive letterpress giving practical sug- 
gestions for cottage building. By A. W. Brunner, arch- 
itect. To which is added a chapter on the water sup- 
ply, drainage, sewerage, heating and ventilation, and 
other sanitary questions relating to country houses. By 
William Paul Gerhord, C.E. New York: William T. 
Comstock, 6 Astor Place. 

This is an exceilent book which we cannot too highly 
commend. Its title gives a very complete outline of its 
contents. Those about to build cannot find a better 
guide than this, unless they consult some expensive 
architect, and even then there are many things here 
explained and illustrated which no architect, however 
expensive, would think of telling. 


The following books, recently published, are of great 
value to teachers : 

Outline of Psychology, with special reférence to the 
Theory of Education. By James Sutly, M.A. D. Ap- 
pleton, & Co., New York. $3.00. 711 pages. 


‘* Mental Science and Methods of Mental Culture, for 
Students preparing to become Tvachers.” By Edward 
Brooks, A.M., Ph.D. Lancaster, Pa. : Normal Publish- 
ing Company. $150. 504 pages. 

‘Teaching and ‘eachers; or, The Sunday-School 
Teacher's Teaching Work, and the Other Work of the 
Sunday-School Teacher.” By H. Clay Trumbull, D.D. 
Philadelphia : John D. Wattles, Publisher. $1.50. 390 
pages. 

“Theory and Practice of Teaching.” By the Rev. 
Edward Thring, M.A., Cambridge, England. Macmil- 
lan & Co., New York. $1.60. 256 pages. 

% «Teachings and Counsels.” By Mark ype 
LL.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 394 page®.24 

“Some Heretics of Yesterday.” By S. E. Herrick, 
D.D.. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 320 
Pages. 


* **Practical Work in the School-room.” By Sarah F. 
Buckelew and Margaret W. Lewis. Part I.: The Human 
Body. A Transcript of Lessons given in the Primary 
Department of Grammar School No. 49, New York City. 
A. Lovell & Co. 16 Astor Place, New York. 75 cents. 
157 pages. Ate 26 

“The ancient Empires of the East.” By A. H. Sayce, 
Oxford, England. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50. 301 pages. 


‘Boston Monday Lectures.” Occident: with Pre- 
ludes on Current Events. By Joseph Cook. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.50. 382 pages. 

Books of Cats and Doas and Other Friends. For 
Little Folks. By James Johonnot. D. Appleton & Co., 

ew York. 50 cents. 96 pages. 


The above Jist of bocks would make a rare collection 
for any teacher’s library. A special notice of each will 
appear in our columns, but the mere record of their titles 
will excite an almost irrepressible desire in every live 
teacher to own every one. Even in an age of books, all 
of these shine as stars. 

MAGAZINES. 

Harper’s Monthly Maguzine for November is an excel- 
lent number of this old and most popular magazine. It 
certainly is pot growing stale or heavy. The articles 
that especially interested us are: ‘* Charles I. and Henri- 
etta Maria ;” ‘Columbia College,” wich illustrations; 
‘*The Great Hall of Wm. Rufus,” and “Sydney Smith.” 
The ‘ Editor's Easy Chair,” ‘‘ Literary Record,” ‘‘ His- 
torical Record” and ‘‘ Drawer” sustain their well-earned 
reputation. 

The Current, weekly, Chicago, is rapidly becoming 
the magezine of the Central States. The following table 
of contents of the last number will show the fullness of 
the feast it sets before its readers each week : ‘‘ Edi- 





torial,” ‘‘ Love’s Triumph,” ‘‘ Mildred Allaire—Chapter;” 
“‘Novels and Novels,” ‘‘On Memphremagog” ‘The 


American Laborer’s New Ally,” ‘How Uncle Billy 
Interpreted Scripture,” ‘‘ Forfeiture,” ‘‘The Story of a 
Violin,” ‘* Celebrated Personages of France,” ‘‘ Professor 
Emeritus,” ‘Major Weatherbeam’s Discomfiture,’ 
‘*Dom Pedro II.,” ‘‘One Summer,” The Cadence and 
the Decadence of the Hoosier Fiddle,” ‘‘ Dramatica 
Fragmenta,” ‘‘ Eros,” ‘‘ The Scarcity of Ideas,” ‘‘ Peruy- 
an Pictures—Where Millions Once Worshiped,” “ Oc- 
tober Dreams,” ‘‘ Editorial,” ‘‘ Parting,” ‘* Undercur- 
rent.” ‘‘Thought of the Hour.” 

The American Naturclist for November contains 
articles on ‘‘ Recent Studies of the Spade,” ‘‘ Foot Toad,” 
‘*Growth, its Conditions and Variations ;” ‘‘ The Editor's 
Table,” ‘* Recent Scientific Literature,” ard ‘‘ General 
Notes on Geography, Geology, Mineralogy, B-tany, 
Entomology, Zoology, Physiology, Psychology, Anthro- 
pology, Microscopy and Histology. 


The Art Amateur is full of articles devoted to the 
cultivation of art in the household. The one of special 
general interest is on ‘‘ Decoration and Furniture,” by 
Clarence Cook, containing a discussion of the Modern 
Home. It is full of most valuable suggestions. This 
magazine is worthy of a most liberal patronage. 

The American Counting Room contains many articles 
of value to those who are interested in accounts. The 
following top‘cs from the November number will indi- 
cate of how much use it might be to teachers of brok- 
keeping: ‘‘Trial Balances,” ‘‘ New form for Merchan- 
dise Account,” ‘‘ Percentage and its Cases,” ** Discounts 
on Partial Payments,” ** Accounts of Real Estate ‘‘ Ques 
tion on Toll,” “* Post-dated Checks,” ‘‘ Interest on Purt- 
ner’s Account,” ‘‘ Manufacturing Accounts,” ‘* Bank vs. 
True Discount,” ‘* The Seven-Account System,” ‘‘ Inte- 
rest on Capital.” 


The Quiver, a magazine especia!ly designed for Sun- 
day reading. will hereafter be issued monthly in this 
country by Cassell & Company, beginning with the new 
volume which opens with the December number. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Barnes’ Fifth Reader. New York: A.8. Barnés & Co. 

Colloquial Exercises and Select German Reader. Wm. Deutsch. 
Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. $1.00, 

Ogilvie’s Handy Book. J.8. Ogilvie. New York: Published by 
the author. 25 cts. 

A Handy Classical and Mythological Dictionary. H.C. Faulk 
ner. New York: A. L. Burt. 50 cts. 

Teuchings and Counsels. Mark Hopkins, L.L.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The Story of Viteau. Frank R. Stockton. 
Scribner’s Sons. 

Poems. Dinah Maria Muloch. New York: T. Y. Crowel!. $1.25. 

How they Went to Europe. Margaret Sidney. Boston; D. 
Lothrop & Co. $1.00. 

Babyland. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 75 cts. 

‘lhe Publisher’s Trade List Manual. New York: Publisher's 


Weekly. 
Tenno’s Favorites. Philadelphia: John E. Potter. 25c. 
Allan Dare. PartII. Admiral Porter. New York: D. Apple- 
ton &C>. 25 cts. , 

The ‘Three Prophets. Col. C. Chaille Long. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 50 cts. . 

Gems for Little Singers. Elizabeth M. Emerson and Gertrude 
Swayne. Boston: O. Ditson & Co. 

Black and White. T. Thomas Fortune. New York: Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert. $1.00. 

Natural Philosophy. Elroy M. Avery, New York: Sheldon & 
Co. 25 cts. 


New York: Charles 





The names of some of the fifty Indian girls who 
are attending schol in Philadelphia are Bessie 
Big Soldier, Edna Eagle Feather, Frankie Bear, 
Ella Man Chief, Maud Echo Hawk, Fannie Crow, 
Eunice Bear Shield, Sarah High Pipe, Lizzie Spider 
and Olive Battle. 

THIRTY-THREE boys and twenty-seven girls, chil- 
dren of the Apaches, Comanches, Pawnees, Semi- 
noles, and others, have veen brought home by 
Prof. J. A. Lippincott, of Dickinson College, from 
the Indian Territory, and placed in the Indian 
Training-School at Carlisle, Pa., for a five years’ 
course. 





REMARKABLE RESTORATION IN THE CASE OF A 
CLERGYMAN. 


Rev. A. W. Meee « Seinen, 8. C., sends us for publication 

e following results in his case 
a . * DARLINGTON, 8.C., Jan 16th, 1883. 
Messrs. STARKEY & PALEN:—Though you have pot solicited, 
I feel it to be my duty to give the following te+timonial in favor 
of “Compound Oxygen.” I inheritedthe pulmonary taint trom 
my mother; and have suffered with Bronchitis from wy youth. 
For the last thrive or four years, in the ea:Jy fall, I have been 
rostrated with an acute attack of severe Bronchial Asthma. 
+t fall this attack was unusually perilous, being complicated 
entof the liver, kidneys, &. “y med- 
ical advisers could n ive muchh pe of any furl er work am the 
ministry. ‘* In-December I commen the use of your Home 
Treatment. Shortly after I began its use, nearly al! the symptonis 
were greatly aggravated, but ror the last three weeks I have been 
ge The qonsten, eapectienien has to a erent | ee. 
ceused. I have afine appetice ; my nm . le . 
I am now preaching ice on Sunday without Wesitude. x I feel 
more vigor—more life than I have for yeors. 1 believe the “ Com- 
pound Oxygen” a blessed, provide ntial discovery to which you 
were unconsciously directed by the great Hc aler. : 
“Gratefully, (Rev.) A. W. Moore. 


Our “ Cor pound Oxygen,” containing a history ot 

the Raheny pod of action of this remarkable curative 

t, and a large record of surprising cures Consumption, 
fterat'Neuraigi, Brood a 


chronic diseases, will be sent free. ress, Drs. STARKEY & 
x 1109 and 1111 GirardS&t., Philadelphia. 


with a gentral deran 
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THE CENTURY 
In 1885. 


A GREAT ENTERPRISE. 


PAPERS ON THE CIVIL WAR. 


The important feature of THE CENTURY 
MaGAZINE for the coming year—indeed, 
perhaps the most important ever under- 
taken by the magazine will be a series of 
separate papers on the great battles of the 
War for the Union, written by general 
officers high in command upon both the 
Federal and the Confederate sides,—Gen- 
eral Grant (who writes of Vicksburg, Shi- 
joh, and other battles), Generals Long- 
street, McClellan, Beauregard, Rosecrans, 
Hill, Admiral Porter, and others. The 
series opens in the November CENTURY 
with a graphically illustrated article on 


The Battle of Bull Run, 


written by the Confederate general, G., T. 
Beauregard. Brief sketches, entitled 
“ Recollections of a Private,” pers 
chronicling special events, descriptions of 
various auxiliary branches of the service, 
etc., will supplement the more important 
series by the various generals. 

A strict regard for accuracy will guide 
the preparation of the illustrations, for 
which THE CENTURY has at its disposal 
a very large quantity of photographs, 
drawings, portraits, maps, plans, etc., 
hitherto unused. The aim is to present 
in this series, not official reports, but com- 
manding officers’ accounts of their plans 
and operations,—interesting personal ex- 
periences which will record leading events 
of the war, and possess, at the same time, 
a historical value not easily to be calcu- 
lated. 


FICTION. 


In this line THE CENTURY will maintain 
its prestige, and furnish the best stories 
by American writers that can be procured. 
In November begins 


A New Novel by W. D. Howells, 
Author of ‘** Venetian Days,” “‘A Modern 
Instance,” etc. This story deals with the 
rise of an American business man. A 
novel by Henry James, a novelette by 
Grace Denio Litchfield, and short stories 
by ‘‘ Uncle Remus,” Frank R. Stockton, 
H. H. Boyesen, T. A. Janvier, H. H., Ju- 
lian Hawthorne, and other equally well- 
known writers will appear at various 
times. 


MISCELLANEOUS FEATURES. 


Under this heading may be included a 
series of papers on the Cities of Italy, by 
W. D. Howells, the illustrations being re- 
productions of etchings and drawings by 
Joseph Pennell ; a series on 


The New North-West, 

being an interesting group of papers by 
E. V. Smalley, Lieut. Schwatka, Princi- 
pal Grant (of Kingston, Ontario), and oth- 
ers, descriptive of little-known regions; 
papers on French and American art,— 
sculpture avd painting, with some exquis- 
ite illustrations ; papers on 


Astronomy, Architecture and His- 
tory, 

the first being by Professor Langley, and 

others, Under Architecture are included 

more of Mrs. Van Rensselaer's articles on 

Churches, City and Country Houses, etc. 

Col, George E. Warring, Jr. will describe 


Progress in Sanitary Draining ; 
E. C. Stedman, Edmund Gorse, and oth- 
ers will furnish literary essays; George 
W. Cable will contribute in various ways; 
several papers on sport and adventure will 
soon be published, and 


John Burroughs 


will write fom time to time on outdoor sub, ‘ 
Readers of Tur Century may feel sure of keep- 
ing abreast of the times on leading subjects that 
may wr uv come within the province of a 
mnthly magazine. Its circulation is now 
0.000 munthly, the Noven.ber number exceeding 
gure. petone thould date from this 
mber, beginning the War series and - How- 
elis’x novel. Price $4.00 a year, 35 cents a mumber. 
Ali booksellers ond news-dealers sell it and take sub- 
enone or remittance may be made to the pub- 
+8, 


A free specimen copy of THe CenTuRY will be 
sent on my, Men this paper. 
HE CentuRY Co. New York, N. Y. 


4 BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


“BABY WORLD” 


PS A NEW “BABY DAYS” 

k of 300 of stories, rhymes, and 

pictures from Sr Risnnias. adapted to the vers 

ittle folks. Edited by Mary MaAPuiEs DopGE 

First edition of Price $2.00. 

All book-sellers have it. or copies will be sent by 
ou 


the publishers, post- 
"TRE CENTURY Co, 
York, 


some red cloth, gilt stamp. Price 60 cents. 


A BOOK OF EDUCATIVE OCCUPATIONS FOR CHILDREN IN SCHOOL. 


EDUCATION BY DOING. 


By Anna JOHNSON, teacher in the Children’s Aid Schools of New York City. With a prefatory 
note by Epwakp R. SuHaw, of the High School at Yonkers, N. Y. 


16mo., 112 pages. Hand- 


EXTRACT FROM PREFATORY NOTE. 


“In ceeving the results achieved by the 
Kindergarten educators, I .have felt that Froo- 
bel’s great discovery of education 4 occupations 
must have something for the public schools— 
that a further application of * the putting of ex- 
perience and action in the place of books and 
abstract thinking,’ could be made beyond the 
fifth or sixth year of the child’s life. is book 
is an outgrowth of this idea, conceived in the 
the spirit of the ‘ New Education.’ 

“It will be widely welcomed, we believe, as it 
gives concrete methods of work—the very aids 

rimary teachers are in search of. There has 

na wide discussion of the subject of educa- 


FT.. KELLOGG & C0., Educational 


tion, and there exists no little confusion in the 
mind of many a teacher as to how he should im- 
prove upon methods that have been condemned. 
re isa general desire and demand for better 
methods. The principles enunciated by Spencer 
* that science is evolved out of its corresponding 
art,’ and ‘that the abstract isto be reached by 
way of the concrete,’ are as true 1n their applica- 
tions with reference to teachers as to pupils. 
nd therefore, whoever gives concrete methods, 
‘ht principles. is doing the most to 
aid the great of teachers, and is laying the 
surest foundation fora recognition of the princi- 
pies of science of education.” 


Publishers, 21 Park Place, New York. 











ORATORICAL! DRAMATIC! 


THE ELOCUTIONIST’S 


READINGS! RECITATIONS! 


JUST OUT! 


PATHETIC! HUMOROUS! 


ANNUAL, NUMBER ([2.. 


DIALOGUES! TABLEAUX! 


Conta'ns the latest and best productions of the Most PorpuLar ENGLISH and AmMericaN Writers of To Day 


together v ith some of the Choicest S:lections of Standard Literature. Sold by Ul Bookselle sand News-dealers, 


or will be sent, po’ 
= Specia 
THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 

Pub'ication Department, C. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


id, upon receipt of price. 


200 pages: Paner Binding. 30c. ; Coth, 50 
Offer.—The full set of the s*ries, 12 numbers, will be sent upon receipt of 


i. ic. 

$3.00. 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 

| 1436 & 1418 Chestnut St., PHILA 

















When the word Estey or the word Organ 
is mentioned, they each suggest the other, 
20 widely known and so popular are the in- 
struments and the makers, 

Five letters in each of the two words are 
reminders of enjoyment in multitudes of 
homes. Illustrated Catalogue mailed free 
to all applicants. 


ESTEY ORGAN CoO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 








“1S THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


The Chickerings have always led in the march 
of improvement in Piano making. Hence their 
various styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 


Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima- 
tion, as is evinced by the number of Chickering 
Pianos sold since the foundation of the house, 
which already exceeds 


SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 
The highest musical authorities in all lands 
indorse the Chickering Piano. 
Write for their new Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
WAREROOMSB: 
180 Fifth Avenue, 152 Tremont St., 
NEW YORK. | BOSTON. 





GOLD MEDAL, PaRIé, 1878 


Breakfast Cocca, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 





—_ 





IPRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 





Designed for use in Schools and Colleges 
and for all interested in Elocution. 





200 pages, handsomely bound, postpaid, $1.25. 





A condensed yet comprehensive treatment of the 
whole subject of elocution, giving brief consi ieration 
to all the topics bearing upon natural expression. 
Voice, artirulation, expression, gesture, and 
m s of instraction comprise the chief depart- 
ments of the work, each department being Lilustrated 
by varied and appropriate examples, so selected as to 

‘ord the broadest application. Liberal terms for 
introduction. Correspondence invited. Sold by all 
booksellers or by the publishers, 


NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION and ORATORY, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, 
Publication Department. Philadelphia. Pa. 


FULTON & EASTMAN’S 


BOOK-KEEPING. 





This revision embodies improvements suggested 
by various teachers, and those made necessary to 
keep this ever-popular work fully up to the 
——_ requirements for a text-book on Book- 

eeping. 

For Swent -vears no agepcy-work whatever 
has been ui to extend the use Of this book, and 
the 'ema: kable tenacity with which it bas retain- 
ed its popularity attests the hold Fulton & East- 
man's »k-kseping has upon the good opinion 
of educators. 

Over 130,000 have been sold, and the de- 
mand continues. 

Single copies for examination, witha view to 
intsotuetion. will be sent b mail, post-paid upon 
the receipt of 60 cents, and a full setof blanks 
upon receipt of 45 cents 


1 price of the Text-book is $1.00 and for 
six Blanks, 75 cents. 


H. B. NIMS & CO., 


4 0 RECEPTION DAY. 


EDITED BY 
160 pages, Handsome paper cover, 30 cents. 


Publishers, Troy, N. Y. 





AMOS M. KELLOGG. 


—1 )» —- 


CONTENTS. 


Easy to Criticise Dia. 5);Optimist and Pessimist 81 
Th hearsal. Dia. 8\Y 


e ° Zouss America.—Dia. 82 
Better Late than Never. 12) For ———, ey 90 
The Examination—Dia. 13) Perseverance se It. O4 
Boys of No.10 Song. . 15)| Let It P: —Song. . . 06 
**1 Can’t.”—Rec. . . . 16)Our Dead Heroes.—Rec. 97 
The Watermill.—Dec. . 17) The Cheerful Voice.-R. 08 
Christmas.—Dia. . . . 19/Opening Piece.—Dia. . 98 
Swallowing a Fly. —Dec. 24)| Who is the Greatest ? D 100 
For Memorizing.—P.C. 26|Employ Your Own In- 

A Stitch in Time Saves tellect.—Dec.. . . .101 
Nine.—Dia. .._.. A Short Sermon on To- 
Castles in the Air—Rec. bacco.—Dec. . . . . 102 
The Rumseller’s 8) h The Sign Board.—Rec. . 108 
Reading 0: Round of Life.—Rec. . 104 


Punctuality—No. 1—Dia 105 


Court Scene.—Dia 

Some Little Rules.R ec 108 
"8 of For Memorizing.—P. 8. 109 

Don't Whine -Dec 112 


A Jolly Old are 
Fe m’s Cat.—H. R. 
The Happy Family—Dia 115 
Strive for the Best—Dec L18 
Summer—Dec. .. . .119 
An American Ideal— 
No. Il.—Rec. . . . .12 
A Little Girl’s Fancies. 121 
Procrastination—Dia. . 122 
Hubbard—Dec,. . 124 
The Wonderful Speller 125 
Hymn to the Con- 


Visit to the ll4 
Cheek.Dec. 


Te bebaing ° Societ; 
© 

of District Eleven. — 
For Memo: —.P.C. 


=x 

















A Boy’s Plea—Rec. . .)% 
Who Shall Vote ?—Dia. 134 


a OF teaies 
ming an josing 
adresses. 2 « « « « 145 
A Little Gentleman—D. 147 
Water.—Rec, 48 
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Order of your Bookseller or Newdealer, or send 
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BOOKS FOR THE 


Tescuen’s Lippiny, 


SELECT LIST OF 
EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
THAT EVERY TEACHER 
SHOULD OWN. 


One of the indispensable requisites of a teach- 
er is a good professional library; and the true 
teacher will no more think of doing without his 
library of standard professional books than the 
lawyer, the architect and the physician will do 
without theirs. The demand for the best profes- 
sional works for teachers is rapidly increasing 
and more teachers will want these books this 
year than ever before. Hence, for the accommo- 
dation of our subscribers, we have prepared alist 
of the best books on teaching, which we offer to 
send, post-paid, for their lowest retail price. We 
also offer those books for premiums for securing 
subscribers. Send for our large new 16 page fl- 
lustrated list. 


Notes of Talks on Teaching. 

Given by Col. Francis W. Parker, (formenty 
Superintendent of Schools of Quincy, Mass. 
before the Martha's Vineyard Institute, Sum- 
mer of 1882. Reported by Lelia E. Patridge. 
These “Talks” were delivered before a jarpe 
assembly of teachers coming from all parts of 
country, and were eagerly listened to. This book 
has been prepared to supply the demand on the 
part of teachers to know “The New Methods” 
of teaching. No book has been published to ex- 
plain the rv etuods of teaching that made the 
Quincy Schools so famous when Col. Parker was 
Superintendent there. The little town became a 
Mecca for teachers, and for that matter, isso yet. 
The methods witnessed were copied in many 
schools. The demand for the “ New Methods” 
became something tangible. School Boards are 
offering high wages to those that understand 
them. Col. Parkerat Martha's Vineyard explained 
these methods; after they were written out by 
Miss Patridge he thoroughly revised them, and 
this volume contains them. There is more value 
to the practical teacher in them than in any other 
book «ublished. The book is simply invaluable. 
It contains a fine portrait of Col. Parker, asa 
frontispiece. Ten thousand copies were sold the 
first four months. The book is a square 16mo., 
5 by 6% inches, 192 pages, beautifully printed on 
good paper and tastefully bound in English cloth. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. book for agents to 
sell to teachers ever published. Send for large cir- 
culars (free), containing contents, testimonials, 
and press notices. 


The Quincy Methods. (In preparation.) 

To be ready in Feb. or Marck 1884, This will 
be the companion yolume to “ Talks on Teach- 
ing,” and will illustrate the principles and 
theories advanced in it as practically saplies in 
the Quincy system. i16mo, about 4 pages. 
Price $1.50, postpaid. Subscriptions received 
now, book to be delivered as soon as published, 


Kellogg’s School Mangement. 

This volume, by the editor of the ScHooL 
JOURNAL and TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE contains 
many practical ideas on this most important sub- 
ject. No teacher who fails inschool m t 
can become successful in his profession. Hemay 
be proficient in everything else and still, fail if he 
does not learn how to manage hisschool._ This 
book is designed to ip the teacher in this most 
important and most difficult part of his work. It 
has an introduction by Prof. Thomas Hunter, 
President of the New York Normal College. He 
strongly commends it. Also Prof. William F. 
Phelps, Supt. of the Winona Public Schools, and 
ny other eminent educators. As a specimen 
of these indorsements we quote but a sentence 
from President Baldwin, of N. W. Normal School, 
Mo.; “ It isa jewel; every page breathes instruc- 
tion and inspiration.” Tastefully bound in cloth 
with side and back stamped in gold. Price only 75 
cents, post-paid. 

Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching 

Is one of the best of all books for teachers. 
is a priceless volume. No man in this country 
taught as did David P. Page, the first Principal of 
New York State Normal School. He will standas 
the symbol of natural teaching to the end of time. 
This is the book to*begin with. It should be read 
over as often as possible. It will help a 
teacher, and it will help a poor teacher too. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

Herbert Spencer on Education. 

This is the most advanced of «ll books on edu- 
cation. Mr. Spencer is credited with ha done 
more than any other writer to overthrow the for- 
malism that has got hold of our schools. Itisa 
volume that should be read over and over. It 
willsetany one to thinking. Price $1.25. 


Calkins’ New Primary Object Lessons. 
Prof. Calkins is the Supt. of the Pri 
Schools in N. Y. City and has had a wide ex 
ence. He is well known as one of our leading 
educational men, and his book on Object 
ing has had a remarkable sale because it is prac- 
tical. It is undoubtedly the best book on the sub- 
ject published, and should a a | a prominent 
place in every teacher's library. Itis 
useful to primary teachers. It is a standard 
on a subject of growing importance. ye Ag 
sand copies have been sold. This is the re- 
vised ition, with beautiful 
bin: . 448 pages. Price $1. 
Calkins’ New Manual of Object Teaching. 


In this new manual the celebrated author gives 
illustrative lessons in the methods as well as in 


mend it to teachers and others rested in 
promo the “ igh art” of gi 
the way. It will be found not onl ome 
and practical guide = methods of de . ping 
mental, mo: ysical powers of pu but 
serve to unfold, from the Lad point who 
inent Y Bu 
em success as — 
correct to Bho sence of 
education and to art of 5 
Address , 


and durable cloth, 
25. 

















































































































THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 






November r, 1884. 














Publisher's @ Department. { 


TERMS OF tcieenenenee: 
The School Journal is published weekly, 50 
numbers a year, at the following rates, which in- 
clude postage : 
$2.50 per Year ; $2.00 if Paidin Advance. 
Special rates for clubs will be sent on applica- 


é miaorer has pat ff the to what date 
ameereer Ras ~~ bltshers do not 
that date receive the subscriber 
Mcaanr be diesensateed, f hey wil continues tocend 
it. bw ay + 0 at any time 





the amount Jag fon the the time ne has veretved it. 
aber shows your name on the address of 
oe ows to what time your subscription 

Sabecriptio: ons will be received for three months 
orsix months from those who wish to make a 
trial of the paper. 

Subscribers geking to have the Goce ot 2 
Sly tho posta they wish 

y the ors to which they wish it sen cont, but 
also the one a which it has sent. 

The Courts have decided that all subscri- 
ned to powepnpers = + y FS 
until arrearages are an eir rs 
are ordered to be discontinued. ore 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Taz JOURNAL 
to their friends can have si men copies sent 


tree from this office to an dress. 
Ma rates will sent on egptention 


the Business —. _ JEAN ISIDORE 
Lous, 21 Park Place, N. ¥. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
, 21 Park Place, New York. 


Tra veasuve-1 vove 
FOR OCTOBER. 


Adds to its gallery of animal traits a 
jine frontispiece picture of the elephant, 
accompanied by Mark Lane's wag ee 


and instructive sketch, ‘‘His Own Trunk 
** Events of the Times” are briefly y por- 
trayed by Alexander E. Leeds ; A. L. Cat- 
lin telis *‘ How to Become an Author; 
Grant Mitchell contributes a short bi 
y of our second esident, John 

A “The Concert Rehearsal” is a 
humorous fancy in verse by Wolstan Dix- 
| ps0 by an —— illustra- 

by Prof. Kochstein ; ae M. Carter 
indicates some of the pr le causes of 
** Farthquakes ;” Deac-n Engle gives some 
A Biograply vA nae Fnay po of a 
A of ‘‘ John rop Motley” 

iven te Lizzie M. Bradley, with a beau- 
ti ul picture; ‘‘ Authors Worth Read- 
ing” is continued ; “ Bolts and Bolting” 
are explained by Colin Maillard; W. 
Randolph tells ** How to Get Ahead of 
Time ;* * an interesting story by Wolstan 

is called “Bartley’s Ch Chance.” Lind- 
say Walcott has something to say about 
Chautauqua ;” Margaret Meredith relates 
an incident of the War in ‘‘ Three Paces 
Forward,” and pe thoroughly readable illus- 
trated ippears about ‘‘The New 
York News-E cee Pee The pages for the 
scholars and the little ones ure Fate eulte up to 
the mark, and the department pages par- 
ticularly ‘good. 
Only 50 cents a year. Address, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, New York. 


In another column will be found the ad- 
vertisement of F. V. Irish, Lima, Ohio, of 
a book whereby Grammar and Analysis 
is made easy and attractive by diagrams, 
The book contains all the difficult sen- 
tences of Harvey’s Grammar, also those 
from other grammars, closing with several 
pages of miscellaneous sentences, verbal 
analysis and possiag. It is of decided 
on and will attract the attention of 
progressive teachers, to whom copies for 
examination will be sent on receipt of 
$1.25 by the publisher. 


IMPORTANT, 
When you visit or were New York a LI ome 
Ex Carriage H 





rooms. fitted up at 
at $1 and upwards 
Secogeen Plan. Elevator. Restaurant 
lied with the Horse cars. C= 
elevated railroad to all depots. Families can 

~ better for leas » money at Graod Union B oval 
than at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


We would cali a attention of yn. to the 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association of Chicago, 


tral Depu 
a cost of one million doi 
pay. 





as the best means of 


| advertised on another 

keeping pees oe on desirable positions becoming 

vacant. work of the reney ee mectes- 

= Ly United States. desiring teachers 
101 

count among their numbers not only teachers 

looking for places, but teachers who hold per- 


manent positiens, and who would not make a 
evange eycent fur preferment. 


R.H. MACY &C0. 


14th St. Sixth Ave., & 13th St., 
NEW YORK. 








GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


We call Particular Attention to Our Large and 
Attractive Stock of 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 
THE MOST APPROVED MAKE OF 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 
_|SATINS, VELVETS, & PLUSHES 


Hosiery, Underwear, and Gloves for Ladies, 
Gentlemen, and Children. 


DRESS GOODS, 


IN THE NEWEST FALL STYLE AND 
COLORS~ 


Linens, Blankets, and Lace Curtains, at Lower 
Prices than Have Ruled for Years. 


LADIES’ MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 
Send Postal Card for Fall Catalogue. which 


will be Ready about October 15. 
MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


JAMES 





M’CREERY & CoO., 


Are now showing a stock of unusual 
variety and magnitude in BLACK, 
COLORED, and FANCY VELVETS. 

Several cases of our RICH NOV- 
ELTIES, having artived too late for 
our wholesale trade, are now being 
disposed of at retail, at prices con- 
siderably below cost of importation. An 


examination invited. 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





Novello’s Cheap Music. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., have opened a 
branch establishmert in direct qunnpet on with 
their London House at 129 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
4 Oratorton, Ocmtatan Mees Pee ies Bice 

ra ‘art 
etc. p~ he Church Services, Psalters, Chant 
Books, Hymns, and Music with Latin words, 
Musical Primers, Instruction Books. Elegantly 
Bound Books tor Musical Presents, et c. 

&™ Liste and Catalogues post free. 


ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 


166%°" Scrap Pictures and Tennyson’s Poems mailed 
for 10 cts. CAPITOL CARD CO., Hartford, Conn. 











LECTURES ox m: SCIENCE wo ART or Epucarion. 
By JOSEPH PAYNE, 


The First Professor a the Science 
of Preceptors, 


and Art 
London, 


of Education in. the C 
Pagland, _ 


One volume, with Portrait. 16mo, 264 pages, English cloth with gold side and back stamp, 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 
a volume is issued by the 
, even among teachers in o} 
oauent on. The yo of ee ‘ngiiah edition is is 
tains all that can be read 





blishers to su: 


Ty eer otis 


PAPER COVER. 59 CENTS. 
the demand which is growing all over the 
-the better comprehension of 
second she fos ver et 
° _ j— 
ne’ volume is well prin 


tures on Pasialon und rebel not £0 fa the ethan aden 
beautiful clear on laid is handsomely i den durabl = 
Co ae Hecdest Une Bauoation; The Practice or Art cola 
ee eg The Th or Science of Education ; The or Aare of Education ; Educationa) 
; Principies of the Science of Education ; Theories of Teaching with their nding 
adie! ; The br scenes of the Training of the Teacher ; ; The True Foundation of Science Teach- 
Pestaloz4, e Influence of his Principles and Practice on Elementary Education; Froebe 


4 the Kind pd b System of Elementary Education. 
eSoommeniation from Col, Parker. 


A 
“ Norma Park, Ill , April 9, 1884 


ee ewes n my professional training class as a text-book, and consider tone 6. the inoalu. 


able books for teacher: 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 21 Park Place, | few ork. 












“IT owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 


to the 
: S) CUTICURA 
.~,)) REMEDIES.” 


Testimonial of a 
Boston lady, 


umiliating Eruptions, 
Berotula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
Ly =) RkMEDIES. 
Curicura REso; lood purifier, clean- 
ses the blood ond pers) erapiration of "impurities and pots 
onous elemeuts, an jus removes the cause. 
Ms the wt Skin Cure, instantly allays - 
and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
Ui i and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
. CUTICURA : cums SOAP, an exquisite Skin ——— and Lo 
et Requisite, rom CuTicura, ig in le 
in treating Skin Biseases, Baby Humors. Skis Blew 
wOee cen ar Ly. | ely id the only 
KDIER are al w and | oO 
infallible wanes Purifiers ne Skin Heantife > _- 
re. Price. C ticura, 50 cen 
vent, $1. Potrer Duve aND CHEMIC obo 
N, Mass. 


warisuEsRe Humors. 


tantile Humors cured b 





THE “BEST.” 





Made of worsted yarn, securely fastened with 
copper wire, and guarantced to wear three years 
with constant daily use. Samples mailed on re- 
ceipt of 30 cents 4 stam 


BOSTON. = 
NEW YORK. 4+ Mr" $5 itor Pince., 
PHILA. Pees: School Surply, Ca, 


Arch Street. 
$17 ro $8! $13,T0 86"! 


Bonoet Saget Sita we. | 





bowl yt deseo 





This Cut 
of a12 inch Terrestrial, ‘Globe. 
maps are Cpe y fro 

plates in use, and 


are neat 
The: tand is ‘ot ines, t nicke 
the whole presents a v 
ance 


. Wenhave, by av ourselves 

of some great economies in the cost, 
rodvuced a globe == sma}! net cost, 
r 









r$ 

This cut represents a 
12 h, reduced from 
.. a 6 invh reduced from 

Sit 0 $2.24, , same maps as above and on 
polished brass stands. Our ability to 
sell these Globes at the prices quoted is 
the result of a combination of labor 
gained by our thirty-five years 
— ence as G manufac.urers, 
ur complete Catalogue «f 


10, 12, 16 
and 30 inch Globes sent on dpptoatics, 


H. B. NIMS & CO., Troy. sx. Y. 
ILLUSTRATED 


Grammar Charts. 


The best, and“ only practical” method for 
thoroughiy learning and teaching Grammar ever 
published. Adopted in the primary schools of 
Hoboken, Jersey City, N. J.; Manchester, Eng. 

Sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
SALAMONSKI & DOWNEY, 108 W. 20th St. 


savin, 
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Composed of the Nerve-gi 


the Embryo of 


from intellectual efforts, 
lesenese, irritation, 


-power. 
tao toalen tee beben ie 


is a cure for nervou: 


nervous exhaustion, inability to work or 
ot canes, brute <terention. This brain nutriment 
sheskin and nails of children. I 
BRAIN WORKERS NEED BRAIN FOOD.” 

F. CROSBY CO., 56 West Twenty-fifih St., New York 
For sale by Druggists; or by mail in P. 0. rder, Bill, or Postage Stamps, 61. 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOS-PHITESS 


Principles of the Ox-Brain and 


Wheat and Oat. 


This is a standard pre tion with all 
? 8 eet propers Physicians who treat mental or nervous disorders. 


, As it AS ——e in its composition with brain-matter, it is rapidly absorbed, avd quickly 


mpl 


fatigue, loss of memory, or mental tability. 
ny is but a brain- 
uickly feeds the h po mtn 


«diso ders an — aineetiy et ape fo) 


X-MAS MUSIC. 


Carols, Cantatas, 
Services, Anthems. 


OUR HRISTMAS 184 


AROLS FOR 


Contain unusually fine contributions from Gro. P. 
Rhvuor, J. K. Munray, Suerwin, H. Danks, 
T. P.Wesrenporr and Joun R. Sweney se seether witha 


BEAUTIFUL SERVICE 


Prepared by Miss Netra A. Wertman ; the whole fur- 
nishing ampie material for a complete 


CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT. 





16 pases. a ntly printed in colors, on fine, tinted 
paper. ts. each, or 50 cts. a dozen by mail, 
post —* i» 7} a hundred by express, not prepaid. 

Queene 
Send for complete list of Cantatas, Services, An- 
thems, and Christmas solos. 
Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


[i\-HHASONS 


Ifyou wanta WEEKLY Educational 


Yeu should Subscribe for 


mew{ The School Journal | vork 


You maw be taking other educational papers, or 
you may think some other will answer your pur- 

pose just as wellas the SCHOOL JOURNAL. We 
advise you to take the SCHOOL JOURNAL even 








I; | school-room in the 


if you are taking a dozen other papers, or if ron 
can take but one, we counsel you to take t 
| SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


BECAUSE 


The ScHoo. Journal is published solely t 
© there are most intensely important t things to be 


| 





| said foncerning education. 
2 The ScHoo. JouRNaL was established in 1870, and 

| e owas the first weekly educational for many years; 

us gained an extensive circulation. 

3.7 <— ¢ SoMOOL JourRNnaL in 1874, when its present 
e edi Mr. Amos M. Kell took the helm, set 
fortha 7% order of things in ucation, ond in 8jaw 
ps oppectnes of the Routinists, ad the l-room 
echanics, the RS ideas are penetrating every 


ears 
nes 


4 The ScHooL JoURNAL’s editor was for man 
e known asa skillful teacher. He a. of t 
he spews are possible—they are not t 

e@ ScHOOoL JouRNAL fs original. ae eve 
5.2 . cos is written especially for it by its editor an 
bis copeematere. 


6 ScHooL JouRNAL has the best and most 
e inent teogpers of the country among its cup rib: 
tors. Col. F. W. Parker writes for it 


The Rupees, JOURRAL oxpiainst the principies of the 
Education so that any and all earnest teachers 
t them in practice—even in the sod scbooihouses 


pomooe, JOURNAL is made to be a ~~ hy » Prac 
ht hand lof help. 
fore schoo}, he 





8. ties Seas hel 


better for it all day. 
ScHOOL JouRNAL is published at the great 
9. metro, of the western continent—the piace 


lis 
ola now tho hts on Education are unfolding, 
are recognized, & and valued. 

iOOL. JOURNAL is cheap. Two dollars 
10. ves you 800 of most valnable material. 
Note that the pal blishers ve it more a ivertizi 
pews than an other mal. 
at 


ucatio: 
adeaee. paper, and reaches the 
“i you are nota subscriber, send $2. .00 NOW to 
@e J gy for a year’s subscrip on Fou) will 
wer, vagret it. ree sample copy will 
mailed orf application 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Ed. Pubs., 21 Park Pl., N.Y. 


GOOD NEWS 
TO | ! 


know 
ive teach- 










Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered, Now's your time to get up 
orders for our celcbruted ~ 
and Coffees, and secure a beau 
ee and or Mose Rose China 
Toa Set, of Handsome Decora’ 4 
Dinner oot, or Cane 


SEL su For rule we / 

















